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ON WATCHING A CHILD AND A BUTTERFLY. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELLS, 


A child, — the golden curtains of the sun fall o’er it 
In shimmering folds; its hands reach tirelessly before it, 
To catch on restless wing 
Yon transitory thing. 
Ah! child, your eyes agleam 
With hope, in distant fields behold it; 
Your eager palm cannot enfold it,— 
’Tis but a dream, 


Sweet, tearful child, we knew in vain that you would chase it: 
The busy hours of weary days will ne’er replace it; 
No delvéd gold it is, 
In earth’s unknown abyss, 
That gilds the miner’s dream; 
Our butterflies, our bright romances,— 
The fairest are uncaptured fancies,— 
Are but a dream. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


In THE ScHOOLROOM. — Avoid, in teaching, all rou- 
tine, all monotony, all prosy explanations. Make 
everything real. Flash upon the class your informa- 
tion and your explanations. Inspire the class with the 


new and the fresh. Never repeat yourself. Create 
activity, and gain attention by constant surprises. — 
Am. Journal of Ed. 


REQUIREMENTS OF TEACHERS IN INDIANA.—At the 
late Convention of Superintendents of Indiana, it was 
resolved that applicants for a three years’ license, under 
a new law, should give evidence of a degree of general 
scholarship heretofore required for the two years’ li- 
cense, and should in addition possess eminent attain- 
ments in both the science and the art of teaching. The 
Ind. School Journal says that “it is believed that this 


action will teach young persons who are ambitious to 
become teachers, that they have something more to 
learn than the branches to be taught in the schools, and 
it is gratifying to know that the county superintendents 
have determined to throw the enormous weight of their 
influence in this direction.” 


Eye anp Ear Tracuina.—It often happens, in the 
teacher’s experience, that he finds children who will not 
learn from books. Sometimes their dullness in this 
regard appears to almost reach the point of imbecility, 


and yet the teacher has absolute evidence that the child 
is not mentally deficient. In such instances, he should 
try the plan of oral teaching, instructing by objects in 
nature and art, and see if the mind, apparently dull, 
cannot be thus waked to eager action.— Present Age. 


Suprervision.—The German system of supervision, 
in which an absolute government inspector comes round 
and winds up the machine over the heads of the people, 
whose only part is to send the children to school, is 
doubtless very attractive to a considerable class of edu- 
cated men, whose confidence in their own theories is 
confirmed by a chronic distrust of the powcr of the 
people to take care of themselves. But the most ordi- 
nary school-district in America has in it the elements of 
a broader and more profound system of education, in 
placing the power and responsibility for schooling the 
children on the people themselves, and inviting all men 
to contribute their best ideas, and codperate in the 
election of the administrators of instruction, Of 


course, this means a vast amount of crude school-keep- 
ing, with a perpetual danger of collapse into the slough 
of partisan politics. But, on the other hand, it never 
fails to educate an increasing body of intelligent men 
and women, whose indirect supervision of the schools, 
in the long run, weeds out incompetent teachers, ex- 


plodes methods, and does for the children 
the best thing under the circumstances. At any rate, 
this is the American way, in all things; not the direct, 
despotic supervision, but the indirect, constant, growing 
superintendency, that at last creates that atmosphere of 
intelligent public opinion which is the most powerful 
agency for good in this world.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


TEACHING is never a monotonous work to the genu- 
ine teacher. He never plows the same field twice who 
looks at the growing mind and character which he is 
helping to develop, rather than at the pages of the text- 


book which he is teaching, — who looks at the learning 
of lessons merely as a means, and at the unfolding of 
divine faculties as the end.—Schoolmaster. 


Epvucation.—The sooner educators and the 
general public settle down to the conviction that it is 
not the province of the public schools to attempt to 
cover the whole ground of education, the better it will 
be for those schools; for it is not impossible to so over- 
load them as to break them down altogether. We are 
bound to recognize the truth, that home training must 
ever occupy a large place in the life of every civilized 
people. The family is the unit of society, and parents can- 
not altogether transfer the responsibility of the education 
of their children to the schools. That would be social- 


ism. The mother is the proper teacher of sewing and 
housekeeping, and it is in the home these things should 
be learned. In like manner, carpentry and blacksmith- 
ing can only be learned effectively in the shop.—Hon. 
John Hancock, Supt., Dayton. 


Dogs tH1s AppLy ELSEWHERE ? — What is wanted 
in Cincinnati schools is not consolidation of several 
schools under one principal, nor a reduction of princi- 
pals’ salaries, but a re-adjustment of matters so that the 
principal may occupy his legitimate position as head 
teacher of the house, instead of being combination clerk 
and policeman. In a word, let him have a chance to be 
responsible for the character and direction of the teach- 


ing done under his supervision, even if it should be 
necessary to let some person, at one-fourth of his salary, 
add up his accounts and make his reports. — Pub. Sch. 
Journal. 

Women As Prinorpats.—The Board of Education 
of Cleveland have in consideration a measure to discon- 
tinue the services of women as principals of public 
schools. The Cleveland Leader does not believe there 
is any good reason for such a step. “No fact,” it says, 
“has been more completely established in this age of 
common schools than that ladies make competent and 
successful teachers. They give their undivided atten- 
tion to their duties, and though now and then one of 


them holds a position only temporarily, while waiting 
for ‘the coming man,’ the great majority of those who 
reach the position of principal make the profession a 
life business.” 

Wuere Civit Service Rerorm 1s Nerpep.—As 
nearly as can be gathered from information at hand, the 
graded and high schools of Minnesota and the north-west 
change one-fourth of their principals this year. This is 
equivalent to an entire change of management every 
four years. New acquaintances have to be made, a 
new course of study instituted, and in many cases new 
books introduced. Each new principal brings with him 
some favorite teacher or teachers. So the whole system 
of schools is in a perpetual ferment of change, which is 
one of the bitterest enemies it has. The present method 
is like that of a man who changes his calling every 
year,—practicing medicine one year, law the next, and 
turning horse-jockey the third. The rooting-out prac- 
ticed by teachers on one another is largely responsible 


for the oasied method. The rest is due to the personal 
and political elements in school-boards. It is a sad 
commentary on our civilization that the calling whose 
conduct is theoretically the most ideal and elevated, 
practically still holds to the principles of the jungle and 
wigwam,—namely, that any means are lawful, and noth- 
ing succeeds like success.— Minn. Journal of Ed. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL IN 
EDUCATION.—A PARALLEL. 


BY W. H. PAYNE, 


The preponderance given, first to art, and then to 
nature, in the work of education, has given rise to two 
schools that may be distinguished as the old and the 
new. The old education is the system that culminated, 
and the new, the system that originated, at about the 
period of the reformation. In a more restricted sense, 
the new education sometimes means the system that is 
opposed to the classical curriculum, and still, in a nar- 
rower sense, is sometimes used to designate the kinder- 
garten system of primary instruction. I here use the 
term in its general sense. 

Both schools err by exaggeration; each is right in 
what it claims, and wrong in what it denies. Their 
point of contact may be exhibited as follows: 

The old assumes that man is to be brought to his 
most perfect state by artificial means. The new as- 
sumes that man has within himself all the resources 
needed to obtain his most perfect state. 

The old doctrine is right in assuming that education 
is a work of art, requiring for its greatest perfection all 
the resources of human ingenuity and skill, but the new 
doctrine is also right in assuming that education is a 
natural process. The reconciliation lies in the fact that 
education is a natural process directed by human art. 
Mere nature is as powerless to produce a man fit for the 
complicated duties of modern life, as to produce a rare, 
ripe peach, or a chronometer. 

The old regards education as a process of manufac- 
ture. The new regards education as a process of natu- 
ral growth. It is true that human beings are born 
with a predetermination to grow, and that they will in 
time pass through successive stages of development, 
because they cannot resist this dominant law of their 
nature; but it is also true that this growth may be con- 
trolled, modified, helped or hindered by human agency. 
The old makes much of authority, tradition, prece- 
dent. The new confides in liberty, natural law, devel- 
opment. Human progress is possible only on the con- 
dition that each generation profits by the experience of 
the generation that has preceded; but a second condi- 
tion is also indispensable,—the new generation must, by 
its own resources, make additions to the capital it has 
received by inheritance, 

The old magnifies the office of the teacher and the 
text-book. The new regards the teacher as only nega- 
tively useful, and the text-book as an obstacle. Books 
are indispensable in the work of education, because they 
embody the accumulated wisdom of the past, and teach- 
ers are even more indispensable, because a complicated 
art, like that of education, should only be assigned to 
skillful hands, But when books and teachers become 
more than helps, they are hindrances ; they are valuable 
only as they administer self-help. 

The old is devoted to the communication of accumu- 
lated knowledge. The new sets pupils to the task of 
re-discovery. Preceding generations have left behind 
vast treasures of accumulated knowledge which must be 
accepted as an inheritance, and not acquired by the 
endless toil of re-discovery; but there is also new knowl- 
edge to be acquired by original discovery,— addition 
ne be made to the capital that has been received as a 
egacy. 


The old exalts the office of memory, but neglects the 
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culture of the observing faculties. The new degrades 
the office of memory, but makes the culture of the ob- 
serving faculties the basis of education. It is an obvi- 
ous error to make memory a mere store-house, and 
especially a store-house of unused material; but it is very 
certain that education cannot be provident, unless there 
is this reservoir of power. The power of accurate 
observation is an essential factor in education, and, 
under the form"of reflection, is one of the; very highest 
functions of the mind, but the education that consists 
largely in mere observation is essentially superficial. 

A weakness of modern education is the neglect of the 
memory. The immediate interests of the eye and ear 
are abundantly cared for, but there is not a sufficient 
provision, within the depths of the mind, for the time 
to come. 

The old makes information the chief element in edu- 
cation. The new makes formation, or discipline, the 
chief element in education. The ideal education re- 
quires the fullest development of the thinking instru- 
ment, and the most abundant supply of the choicest 
material for thought. 

The rigors of the old education often made school- 
life gloomy; that a study was repulsive, was an argu- 
ment in its favor. In the new education, the test of 
fitness in a subject and in the methods of instruction 
is the degree of pleasure that the pupils manifest. 

The old-time severity, and the new time laxity, are to 
be avoided. A study is not good because it is repul- 
sive ; but it may be both repulsive and good. The new 
doctrine of pleasure-giving confounds work with play, 
and surplus of energy with exhaustion of energy. Foot- 
ball may require more physical exertion than wood-saw- 
ing; but there is no device by which the second can be 
made as agreeable as the first.— Outlines of Educational 
Doctrine. 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


“Prize scholars are never heard from afterward.” 

“ Precocious children always die.” ‘ Keep your bright 
little boy back, young mother. Don’t let him see a 
book till he is seven or eight years old.” Such are 
some of the sayings, such is the advice given, at the 
present day. Are these sayings true? Is this advice 
good? Is it proven by facts? Do precocious chil- 
dren usually die young? Are prize scholars never 
heard from afterward? Js it better to keep the book 
from the boy who longs for it? Is it not rather true, 
that most of our great men, especially our great literary 
men, gave early evidence of this greatness? Are not 
prize-scholars likely to be ambitious and successful after 
school-life is over? Should not the intelligent book- 
loving child be early encouraged to read in moderation 
the books that he loves? Let us look at the facts. 

Milton, the greatest of modern writers, great both in 
prose and poetry, began to show his remarkable powers 
when a mere child. Rhyming was among the favorite 
amusements of his boyhood. Far above all the rest of 
his college in literary ability, he gained prizes for excel- 
lence in composition. His wonderful hymn on the 
“ Nativity ” was first written as a college exercise. 

Bacon, the founder of modern science and the ex- 
pounder, if not the inventor, of inductive reasoning, was 
a precocious child. His boyish wit attracted the notice 
of the queen, who called him her young Lord Keeper. 
When a mere child he left his playfellows one day to 
study the philosophy of an echo, and when he was but 
twelve years old he engaged voluntarily in deep philo- 
sophical studies. 

Addison, the prince of essay writers and a poet of no 
mean rank, was an intellectual child. He entered the 
University at fifteen, possessing as much knowledge of 
Latin classical authors as many masters of arts. His 
English compositions were even then very remarkable, 
and he excelled all the other college boys in Latin versi- 
fication. Oxford is proud of his name, and hangs his 
picture in the University Hall. 

Goethe, the immortal author of “ Faust,” exhibited 
extraordinary ability almost as soon as he could speak. 
His talent was cultivated by a gifted, judicious mother. 
Tales of her own invention, continued from day to day, 


oo among the amusements which she provided for 
m. 


Pope, deformed in body and feeble in health, was a 
poet almost from the cradle. “I lisped in numbers and 
the numbers came,” he says of himself. He commenced 
his literary career when only sixteen years of age, and 
composed many of his best poems before he was twenty- 
five. 

Lord Byron was precocious in everything, morbid, 
passionate, self-indulgent; yet there is no doubt that his 
literary pursuits, commenced at a very early age, kept 
him from lower depths of infamy than he ever reached. 
They were the one bright spot in his wonderful history. 
Vicious as was his life, premature his death, it cannot 
be said that the author of Childe Harold and The Pris- 
oner of Chillon amounted to nothing. 

Thomas Moore was also a precocious boy. Through 
the wise policy of his parents his genius was most care- 
fully fostered. No one who has read Lalla Rookh, or 
sung the Irish melodies, can wish that he had been 
“kept back.” 

Walter Scott, when a child, was an immoderate de- 
vourer of books, especially those containing old legends 
and border tales. No doubt the taste then acquired, 
and the store of legendary knowledge then commenced, 
were the foundation of Marmion and The Lady of the 
Lake, of Waverly and Ivanhoe. 

Robert Burns wrote some of his sweetest poems when 
a mere youth. His early death was the result of pro- 
longed dissipation, not of severe study or the precocity 
of early genius. 
The stories of Lord Macaulay’s youthful sayings and 
the feats of memory he performed, give us a key to his 
wonderful powers in after-years. The amount of knowl- 
edge stored away in that capacious brain, the books he 
read, the books he knew by heart, the languages he had 
at his tongue’s end, fill us with wonder; but we wonder 
less when we know the extent of his acquirements when 
other boys of his age were learning their multiplication- 
table. At the age of eight he was so interested in 
Scott’s Marmion that he learned it by heart. An “ epit. 
ome of a universal history from a new king who knew 
not Joseph down to Oliver Cromwell, an unjust and 
wicked man,” is still preserved by his relatives. In his 
ninth year he composed Fingal, a poem in twelve books. 
Two cantos are extant of a poem on “Olaus Magnus, 
King of Norway,” written about the same time. The 
first canto commences,— 
** Day set on Cambria’s hills supreme, 

And Menai on thy silver stream;”’ 
not equal to the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” but yet as 
showing in disposition and tendency a prophecy of what 
was tocome. He was an inordinate novel reader, and 
one of his greatest pleasures at this early age was to 
reénact scenes from his favorite novels with his brothers 
and sisters. His power of learning verbatim was greater 
when a child than at maturity, and he talked, as his 
mother’s maid said, “ quite printed words.” 

If it be true, then, that genius, especially literary 
genius, usually shows itself early in life, whence comes 
this opinion so often advanced, that “ Precocity is a dis- 
ease to be eradicated from the system as soon as pos- 
sible”? Many reasons might be given, but among the 
most obvious are these : 

First : Children whom their parents think precocious, 
are not always so. 

Second: Really intelligent children are sometimes dis- 
couraged, and kept back lest they might die young, or 
amount to nothing; and 

Lastly: The children who die, remembered by the 


light of fond affection, are all precocious, 
J. H. M. 


Action or GoverRNMENT In Epvucation. — How 
poor was the gift of Midas, fabled to posses the power 
of turning whatever he touched into gold, compared 
with the power of turning gold into knowledge, and 
wisdom, and virtue! How glorious is the prerogative 
of the legislator when he faithfully uses his privileges 
for the benefit of his race! Though he fills but a brief 
hour of political existence, yet in that hour he can 
speak a word which shall enhance the happiness of 
posterity at the distance of a thousand years. This is 
the only worthy immortality upon earth,—not to leave 
a name, to be upon the lips of men, but to do acts which 
shall improve the condition of men through the flowing 


ages.— Horace Mann. 


AT FABYAN’S. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


** Once on a time.” 
My friend, Mr. Mirabilis, poet, story-writer, literary 
editor, and lecturer, to whom I once proposed to intro- 
duce a very intelligent and agreeable lady teacher, re- 


plied : 
“Great heavens! don’t, I beg, introduce me to a 
teacher!” and then he added, with less vehe- 


mence, “I beg your pardon, but I have just been up to 
Fabyan’s, where the American Institute of Instruction 
was in session, and am almost schoolma’amed to death. 
Not by the schoolma’ams in general, who were as lovely 
and lady-like a company of women as one would wish 
to see, but by one of them in particular. 

This person who spoiled my vacation, and proved 
the dete noir of my trip, entered the train some thirty 
miles from New York, and walked slowly along the 
aisle of the cars until she reached the seat in which I 
had just comfortably settled myself. Pausing in front 
of me she said, in a tone exactly as if she was calling 
her school to order: 

‘The car, I see, is well filled, sir, and I am sure you 
will not object to my occupying the vacant seat be- 
side you.’ 

Although strongly tempted to reply in the words of 
a surly German I had encountered on the New-York 
Elevated Road the day before, “ Bodder somepoty else.” 
I said nothing, and she began to dispose of her shawl- 
strap, lunch-basket, and umbrella. 

‘Ihave the advantage of you,’ she went on, en- 

deavoring to conciliate me, as if I had been a refractory 
pupil, holding her long, slim face in such a suggestive, 
ruler-like way meanwhile, that I experienced an in- 
stinctive shrinking of the flesh. ‘I have attended 
your lectures, so that your face is entirely familiar to 
me. Besides, of course, your name is well-known to all 
magazine-readers. I knew you were expecting to take 
this train for the mountains. I was at some pains to 
learn your plans, as I wished to beguile the long jour- 
ney by becoming acquainted with you. I am Miss 
Dart, first assistant in the Johnsbury Grammar School, 
and I am so curious about your literary work that I 
wish to ask you a few questions.’ 
I should have replied, as my custom is, that I made 
it a rule never to answer personal questions prompted 
by mere curiosity, but the uplifted fan, and general au- 
thoritative air awed me; and she seemed so like the Nem- 
esis of my school-days coming, now in my maturity, to 
call me to account for sundry boyish pranks and ill- 
learned lessons, that I tossed my hat and bag into the 
rack, curled into the corner of the seat by the window, 
and reluctantly shook the firm, white, shapely, un- 
gloved hand which she extended. 

‘As it happens,’ she proceeded, taking on an ex- 
planatory tone, reminding me of a spinster long years 
dead’ who in my youth used her best endeavor to beat 
into me some knowledge of the higher mathematics. 
‘I have read a great many of your articles lately, more 
of them within a few weeks, than I have ever read be- 
fore. They have met my eye because a lady, a second 
cousin of yours, who is making a collection of them, has 
come to board where I board. Hearing her speak of 
you so familiarly, it occurred to me that you must be in 
possession of just the facts which I am desirous of ob- 
taining for my own benefit. Therefore, as I said, I 
propose to ask you a few questions: 

‘How old were you when you commenced to write ? 
Were your articles at once accepted? Did you write 
gratuitously until you had established your reputation ? 
How long after you began to write before you received 
payment for your articles? Have you always signed 
your real name ? How often do you write? Are you 
always in a writing-mood? Are you ever solicited for 
articles? Do you set your own price? When do 
you feel most like writing ? What pays the best, mag- 
azine or newspaper writing, or writing books? What 
magazines pay the best? How much do newspapers 
pay per column? How much do magazines pay per 
column? How long, on an average, does it take you 
to write a page of foolscap? What kind of articles do 


you prefer to write? Is writing, as a business, profit- 


. 
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able? How many hours a day do you write? Do 
you like to write? Does it exhaust you to write ?’ 

Each question was propounded as if she was hearing 
a class-exercise in natural philosophy, and if not 
promptly answered was varied in form, and shot at me 
again. The chills ran down my back as I thought how I 
used to torment one of my old teachers, poor Miss 
Jerusha Jones, who was killed in a railroad accident 
long ago, and who used to thrust her questions at one 
in just that way, like paper pellets shot out of the elder 
pop-guns I was fond of making in those days. 


We were nearing Hartford. My friends in the seat 
next behind me, with significant looks and smiles re- 
moved to the next car. I was getting somewhat out of 
breath, but my interlocutor, seemingly as fresh as ever, 
after again informing me that she was tired out, and 
going to the mountains for a rest, resumed her ques- 
tioning. 

Whenever I replied, she assented gravely, by nod- 
ding her very shapely head, and saying, ‘Yes?’ with 
the ever-rising inflection. 

‘What kind of paper do you use for manuscript- 
paper? Where do you get it? Do you purchase by 
wholesale or retail, by the ream or pound? Do you 
write an article over more than once? Do you write 
with pen or pencil? What make of pen? Faber’s 
or Dixon’s pencil? What kind of a penholder? Whose 
ink? What color? Do you roll your manuscript ? 
Do you put it into a common, letter-size envelope? Do 
you have to pay letter postage? Do you always sign 
your own name? Do anonymous writers get as much 
pay for articles? Are there many anonymous writers ? 
Have you met many writers’ Are you acquainted 
with many editors? Do you have many letters from 
literary people? Do you keep them all? Do you 
write and ask if your stories are wanted, before sending 
them ? How do you set about making a bargain with 
a publisher ?’ 

The train rolled into Springfield. I seized my hat, 
hurriedly told this woman I must now see a man, and 
made my escape. I kept clear of car 150 until half-past 
two. As we were nearing the Vermont line, hunger 
tempted me to go in search of my lunch-basket. 

‘Oh, I wanted to ask you,’ cried my tormentor, in 
just the tone of voice I was sure she would have saluted 
a pupil who had overstaid his time at recess, ‘ just ex- 
actly, how, how much were you paid for your ‘ Spring- 
time Lyric?’ Oh, you don’t remember? I hope you 
are not equivocating!’ I pleaded hunger, and fled the 
car, lunch-basket in hand. 

At White River Junction I ventured back into car 
150 for my overcoat. I found my poor, “ tired-out” 
teacher putting questions with undiminished audacity 
to a victim in the shape of a man, who was curled up 
in the end of a seat, and keeping close watch of the fan 
which she wielded about her like a rod of correction, as 
she talked and gesticulated. 

‘Oh, I wanted to ask you,’ she exclaimed, tufning 
to me, with one of her peculiar smiles, which must have 
melted the heart of the most refractory lad that ever 
went to a grammar school; you don’t think, do you, 
that you shall be tempted to write anything about me ?” 

‘I can’t say, madam,’ I replied. ‘You have ex- 
tracted knowledge from me at the point of the bayonet,’ 
—I nodded toward the aggressive fan,—‘ which it has 
taken me years to learn, by an experience dearly bought, 
for I never asked a question about literary matters in 
my life. Now, to be reciprocal, you ought to be willing 
to compensate me by suffering yourself to become a 
passing subject for my pen. A person who writes for a 
living is always tempted to make grain out of whatever 
comes to his mill.’ 

That evening, as I stood in one of the cosy corners of 
the long, roomy piazza at Fabyan’s, watching the stars 
as they came out like beacon-lights over the top of 
Mount Washington, I heard that unmistakable voice in 
the grand salon, having taken on its complacently-in- 
itructive key. At first I thought there was to be some 
teaching-exercise, but soon I caught the words. She 
was saying : 


‘I had the most delightful journey. Every one 


raves about the scenery on the Connecticut River Line, 
and I presume it is unsurpassed, but I did not look out 
at all, I was so fortunate as to have for a companion 
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Mr. Mirabilis, the poet and author, you know. A very 
communicative man, he has confided to me all his 
methods of writing, and the details of his literary work, 
and from them I intend making an article for the ‘ At- 
lantic Contributor’s Club,’ and he in turn is to make 
me the heroine of one of his sweet, little stories. He 
says literary people must be reciprocal. No, I never 
have written for publication, but he has encouraged me 
so much by his confidence that I think I shall.’ 

She wanted to ask me something every time I came 
near her during the week, and was so offensively per- 
sonal that at last I took pains to give her a wide berth, 
and relinquished my plan of joining the Niagara excur- 
sion because she was to accompany it.” 

This is the story as it was told to me. I have writ- 
ten it for Toe JourNnaAt by request of quite a distin- 
guished literary gentleman, who said: 

“T always tremble for a girl who begins to teach, for 
fear she will fall into the terrible ‘schoolma’am style,’ 
than which I know of nothing which renders a young 
woman more disagreeable.” 

Whether or not this is a libel upon school-teachers in 
general, it remains for the uninitiated to judge; but I 
can’t help thinking this is a good place to warn young 
women who have just undertaken the noble profession 
of teaching, that although all the world may be a school, 
they are not the teachers of it, and are not expected to 
treat old gentlemen of sixty exactly as if they were six; 
nor to take up the very offensive “interrogatory ” style, 
for fear that in “ putting out” to other people they put 
themselves out of all well-bred society. 

Let us believe there are few Miss Darts among the 
excellent women-teachers of our land. 


LITERARY CLUBS AND CLUBBISTS. — (IL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


**Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle.’”’— Wordsworth. 

The various ancient associations were never denom- 
inated clubs, but groped in darkness searching for some 
distinctive and expressive name; but Greece, with all 
her artistic tact, and Rome, with her linguistic skill, 
failed to coin the word that should be suggestive of a 
social habit in which they reveled. 

It remained for the crude, rude German, without art 
or culture, to christen their inheritance from Greece and 
Rome with the appropriate title cleofan, which ran nat- 
urally according to the laws of language into club, 
meaning “to divide,” suggesting the universal mutual 
principal that was embodied in these social, literary, or 
political organizations. Any mutually helpful organi 
zation is therefore a “club ” according to the German or 
Saxon idea. 

The first English club appears with the first flush of 
the literary dawn of that now famous scholastic nation. 
Not in the time of Chaucer can we place our eye upon 
it, though it is more than probable that it then 
existed, but we can discover it in the days of 
the contemporaries of Chaucer. This “morning star” 
of English poetry set in death in the year 1400, 
and within a year or two we find a companion of 
his literary pleasures enjoying the mature luxuries of 
the first literary club on British soil. The natural in- 
ference is that Chaucer, who gave the English tongue 
its poetic christening, breathed life into the first good- 
fellowship association of the would-be literati of the 
land. Nearly five hundred years ago, early in the 
fifteenth century, in the reign of Henry Fourth, there 
was a club designated “ La Court de Bonne Compagnie,” 
to which Thomas Occleve belonged, a poet of some merit 
in those crude times, his principal work being De Reg- 
imine Principium, a poem of nearly six thousand lines. 
He began his rhythmic career the year of Chaucer’s 
death, and lauded his poetic father thus: 


‘*O master dear, and father reverent, 
My master Chaucer, flower of eloquence, 
Mirror of fructuous intendement, 

O universal father in science,” 


In his manuscript of his principal poem, preserved in 
the British Museum, is a portrait of Chaucer drawn by 


himself, the original of all the portraits that the world 
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has had of that genius in five centuries. 

He was clerk of the Privy Seal, though his salary 
was so irregularly paid that he suffered from its delay 
at times. To the king, in his financial distress, he ad- 
dressed these lines : 


** My yearly guerdon, mine annuity, 
That was me granted for my long labour, 
Is all behind; I may not payed be; ’ 
Which causeth me to live in languor. 
O liberal prince, example of honour, 
Unto your grace like it to promote 
My poor estate, and to my woe give remedy.”’ 
Occleve was a typical clubbist, leading a jovial, riot- 
ous life, filling life with merriment and good cheer for 
those who companioned with him. Of the initial En- 
glish club we only know that he was an honored mem- 
ber of it. 
Fifty years later we read of a “clubbe” meeting in 
a “taverne,” where they had a secret ballot. There is 
much speculation as to the identity of this first secret 
society on record among the multitude of London con- 
fraternities that have sprung from that one germ, but 
thus far there seems no way to trace the descendants of 
that mid-fifteenth-century secret society. 


ADDRESS BY MINISTER LOWELL TO THE 
BOYS OF DULWICH COLLEGE, ENG. 


In the course of a very interesting speech at the distribution 
of prizes to the students of Dulwich College, Mr. James Rus- 
sell Lowell, our Minister to England, said: 


“I think you ought to be congratulated on having a pious 
founder, who cared more for the blessing of his gift than for 
the fame of it; nor is it less a cause of congratulation that the 
name of your founderis associated by ties of companionshi 
with that of the greatest of English poets, |Cheers.} When 
was asked to come here to-day by the venerable chairman of 
your board of governors, he was good enoogh to say that I was 
just the person ‘to have a talk with the boys.’ But he quite 
forgot that talking to them isa very different affair. Nobody 
resents being talked down to more than well-conditioned and 
spirited lads, such as I am bound to take it for granted that 
all the scholars on this foundation are. Had the Laceda- 
monian king, whose name you all remember, mounted his 
hobby-horse with the conscious intention of unbending, in the 
hope, perhaps, that some one would catch him playing at play- 
fulness, and supply Plutarch with an anecdote, his wooden 
steed would have turned intoa witch’s broomstick between his 
legs to trip him up. If I may trust my early recollections, boys 
always await this fatal collapse of condescending orators, and 
hail it when it comes with unsolicited merriment. [Laughter. | 

**I have, believe me, a very sincere fellow-feeling with boy- 
hood, having been once a somewhat troublesome boy myself,— 
{laughter],—and it is wonderful how much mischief so small a 
vessel will hold, — but that was so long ago that the boy I re- 
member seems a generation farther off than he who supplied 
us all with our stock quotations from Wordsworth. I shall not 
emulate the enthusiasm of a gentleman whom I once heard 
addressing an assembly of children at aschool festival in my 
native town. A lunch had been provided,—one of those com- 
binations of cake aud lemonade quite as sure to be the parent 
of indigestion as the boy is to be the father of the man. The 
benches were extemporizations of rather slender strips of 
board, and in the middle of one of these stood the orator. He 
was a stoulish man, and there was so much of the boy left in 
me that as he rose upon his toes, and brought down the whole 
weight of his body upon his heels to mark the cadence of more 
impassioned sentences, I expected, — shall I venture to say 
hoped ?— that his platform would give way under him in a 
conclusive crash. |Laughter.| He was dilating on the re- 
markable fact that childhood was a period of life through 
which we were all of us called on to pass sooner or later, and, 
addressing himself especially to the boys, he cited them to well- 
doing by reminding them that many famous persons, and 
especially Washington, had once been boys. [Laughter.] This 
he dwelt on at some length, and then suddenly remembering 
that there were children of the other sex among his audience, 
he held up to them the example of eminent women who had 
begun life by being girls like themselves. |Laughter.]’ Un- 
able, however, to get his tongue out ef the groove in which it 
had been ruoning, he concluded with this startling announce- 
ment: ‘ Yes, my young friends, never forget that the mother 
of Washington was aboy.’ [Laughter.] Ishall not press my 
eulogy of boyhood to this extreme. I will not even go so far 
as to say that it is the happiest period of our lives, as those are 
most apt to do, I think, who have wasted theirmanhood. But 
it has its advantages, as we feel only too strongly when we are 
leaving it farther and farther behind us. 

‘** Youth is a piece of good fortune that falls to the lot of all, 
and which, so far as it is counted by years, we cannot retain; 
but it is more or less in our own power to keep and prolong 
the spirit of it, not to let its faculties of faithin the present, 
or hope for the future, and joy in the high privilege of living, 
perish in us for the want of use. Goethe has said, ‘Woe to 
him who has trampled on the dreams of his youth.’ But I 
find myself falling into the error into which most of us fall in 
speaking to the young. We are prone either to give them ad- 
vice or to offer them our experience. Now, itis a truism that 
advice is a medicine we are all only too ready to give away, 
and none of us willing to take, though we have mixed it our- 
selves. And itis hardly less a truism that the experience of 
one man seldom profits another, because the circumstances 
never exactly coincide. And, moreover, experience is only 
prophecy looking backward, in which position, though she 
may foretell, she cannot foresee. I shall not, therefore, at- 
tempt either to advise or direct you. That is the office of 
others, who will do it far better than I could hope to do. 

‘* Wordsworth has told us that the boy is the father of the 
man, but he has left us entirely in the dark as to the other pa- 
rent. Perhaps it will not be assuming too much on an occa- 
sion like this if we should affirm that the school is bis mother. 
During the most impressible years of life it is she who has the 
training of his faculties and the formation of his character, so 


far as it is not_ already settled by hereditary beat, Now, inthe 
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making of a good school two factors are essentially necessary. 
The first of these is the teacher, and it is certainly true that a 
genius for teaching is as rare as, I might almost say more rare 
than, any other form of the divine gift. It implies a combina- 
tion of qualities so uncommon and 8o delicately adjusted to 
each other. that their meeting in one man is little short of a 
miracle. He must unite in himself elementsas seemingly in- 
compatible as fireand water; he must have in him something 
of the fervor of youth and something of the judicial coolness 
of age; he mast know both how to inspire wholesome and how 
to moderate unhealthy enthusiasm; be must have a fund of 
life in him ample enough to withstand and survive such dis- 
couragements and disillusions as few other callings have to 
cope with. He must work mainly on an unwilling or even re- 
fractory material. Even his successes must be largely posthu- 
mous, and his consolations mainly borrowed of the future. 

** There has been one preéminent example of such an ideal 
teacher in England, and the track of Arnold is still luminous 
in a long trail of eminent men once his pupils, not leastin one 
who has added new lustre to a name already illustrious. I 
will not embarrass a modest man whose career is just begin- 
ning, by comparing him with one whose results have been so 
conspicuous; but I may be allowed to say, from what I have 
heard and know, that this school is fortunate in its master. 
The other factor in a good school is the pupils. Without their 
help no genius in the teacher can avail. The usefulness and 
the reputation of the school are as much in their keeping as 
in his. And it is one great advantage of the ancient and 
famous schools of England that their scholars are inspired by 
their shining traditions to keep those traditions bright, and by 
the memory of famous predecessors to emulate their triumphs 
in all the honorable careers of life.” 


THE WAR AGAINST THE CLASSICS. 


The Boston Advertiser thinks that Mr. Adams’ arraignment 
of Harvard for keeping up a “‘ college fetich ’’ by adhering too 
exclusively to the study of the dead languages for its test of 
scholarship and ability, is more than answered by a writer in 
The Quarterly Review of July. We quote from the Advertiser : 


“ The Quarterly Reviewer, writing without knowledge of 
Mr. Adams’ thought, shows that there is in the study of the 
classics something more than a bare knowledge of languages 
which have long ceased to exist. There is not only the scien- 
tific study of language as the vehicle of thought, but the be- 
ginning of the knowledge of what is fundamental to all modern 
culture. Nay, there is more. The classical scholar brings 
into the society in which he moves something which the stu- 
dent of merely modern languages, or of scientific specialties, 
has no comprehension of. He has the breadth of the social 
and intellectual order behind him. He is on the level with 
what is hereditarily the best the world has known. ‘There is 
no other way in which a man can become so thoroughly and 
adequately the master of the modern world. 

** It is chiefly because the classical literature stands as the 
starting-point in human cultivation that it holds, and will con- 
tinue to hold, a proud preéminence among men. The Quar- 
terly Reviewer is right in his distinction between current for- 
eign literature and classical antiquity. ‘It is,’ he thinks, ‘a 
matter of universal experience that the more we read of a for- 
eign literature the more conscious do we become that we are 
being brought into contact with familiar ideas in a new dress, 
while the more we penetrate the spirit of classical antiquity, 
the more we are impressed with the vast gulf that separates us 
from it, with the new life that it opens to us at every turn, 
with the added experience that it brings.’ This is against the 
present popular tendency in America, because the present ten- 
dency in education is against the looking at things as wholes. 
It is for making an investment in the practical education of 
the individual, for marching him by the straightest process 
into the work that is to secure him a living. The professional 
danger to-day is the making of narrow, shrewd, pushing men, 
who are not liberally enough educated to ever think of the 
community as a whole, of which each individual is but a small 

The present tendency is producing a narrow individual- 
ty, and this is the scheme which Mr. Adams is unconsciously 
encouraging. The direct utility of claagical studies is not ob- 
vious. The classical blockheads that come to us from Oxford 
and Cambridge, or are sent out from American colleges, are 
not an interesting company, but they are not to be named be- 
side the men who are to-day broadening American education, 
and who add to their liberal classical training as a basis the 
special studies which are easily grafted into a mind that is 
taught to look at things as universals, while it deals with them 
as particulars. These broad men are our best men, and are 
almost always men who, in one way or another, have acquired 
the substance of a classical education, and have carried high 
and broad views into life. It will not do to say that they are 
the only broad and best men, because the classics do not mo- 
nopolize genius or talent, but in England and in America they 
are the men to whom a cultivated community instinctively 
looks for its best friends. ~ 

“The necessity of watching the —— tendency to edu- 
cated narrowness is not confined to the college nor to the tech- 
nically professional education. The tendency among all em- 
ployments to-day is to fit men into grooves, and keep them 
there until they acquire the habit of staying where they are 

ut. You find society and the professions and the avenues of 

abor full of stranded men who were early affected by the dry 
rot of a partial development, and who have never known what 
it is to conceive of anything as a universal fact. The great 
social utility of classical studies is to broaden the ablest men 
so that they shall look upon society as a whole, and shall be 
adequate to a conception of all its interests. The great need 
in general education is to so prepare our youth that they shall 
have a sufficient conception of general principles to resist the 
narrowing tendency of their future and special avocations. It 
is a universal duty to ys people from drying up. The 
broader a person’s interest in life is, the more is he worth to 
himself and to society. Any person who is devoted only to 
himself, and works only in his own little corner, be he a pro- 
fessional, a merchant, a mechanic, or a man of al! work, will, 
sooner or later, have his heart consumed by the dry rot. The 
educated narrowness is bad enough, but in its way the practi- 
cal narrowness of men is quite as bad. Mr. Adams in Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Lowe in England, each for his own fancy, wishes 
to widen the liberty of study by making the higher education 
eclectic. The inventions of machinery and the present meth- 
ods of business too often narrow the sphere of practical activ- 
ty and reduce the intelligent man of daily occupation to the 
office of a machine, turning a crank in a corner of workshop 


on the edge of the worl 
men value life are to be resisted as 


“THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL GOSPEL.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

This is the title of a critical review in Tae JoUBNAL (July 
12) of Francis W. Parker’s Talks on Teaching. Teachers have 
for a long time been trying to realize a science of education,— 
to apprehend a few broad, general principles by which meth- 
ods may be tested, and to discover and use those methods 
which utilize praetically what has been conceived scientifically. 
Philosophers have long been in general agreement on certain 
educational principles regarded by them as fundamentals; but 
these principles have not been generally utilized because not 
generally apprehended by teachers. If the science of meta- 
physics has borne fruit, it has been above the reach of those 
who most need it,—the teachers. The present need is nota 
restatement of principles merely, but something that will help 
us to use principles already stated. Notes of Talks on Teach- 
ing is the most encouraging step toward supplying this need 
that we have yet seen. It is not expected that so small a book 
can contain everything that might be said on education, or 
even all the essentials; but it is the “‘ biggest”” book for its 
size I have ever read on that subject. With one exception, 
which is discussed further on, I am ready to indorse the prin- 
ciples and methods therein laid down. Its most valuable feat- 
ure, a characteristic apparent throughout, is the constant as- 
sociation which is kept up between methods and the principles 
which the methods {both exemplify and verify. This constant 
referring of methods to their underlying principles can scarcely 
fail to give teachers that intelligent insight of principles neces- 
sary to rational teaching, and to aid them in submitting meth- 
ods to scientific tests. Mr. Parker has clothed the solid bone 
of principle with the living flesh of practice. , 

True educational spirit will welcome light from whatever 
source, and this work will not go unappreciated. While there 
are always some whose nature seems to resist any departure 
from tradition, and others who resist because of a devotion 
to certain principles to which they have committed themselves, 
the total result of an upheaval, such as Mr. Parker has occa- 
sioned, will be to mark an era in educational progress. 


The criticism referred to at the beginning I wish to discuss, 
chiefly because it appears in the dignified garb of a review in a 
prominent educational journal, and will voice that class who 
are not in sympathy with the ‘‘ new’’ movement. 

** The best purpose,’’ says the reviewer, “that a work on 
education can serve, is to aid in the establishment of some 
fundamental doctrines.’”’ In the same paragraph he says: 
‘*Mr, Parker is everywhere consistent in attempting to base 
his methods on some principle.’ If, then, Mr. Parker has 
succeeded in basing his methods on principles, and those prin- 
ciples are true, his book has served ‘the best purpose ”’ that a 
work on education can, according to the premise laid down by 
the reviewer. If he has not succeeded in this attempt it be- 
longs to those who make the denial toexplain why. This, the 
reviewer attempts to do. Let us see how well he has suc- 
ceeded. 

He complains that Mr. Parker assumes principles that he 
does not discuss, and immediately follows the complaint by 
assuming a principle himself, viz. : 

Wholes should be presented before the parts of which they 
are composed. So far he agrees with Mr. Parker; but if ‘‘ the 
psychological ground for this law scarcely admits of debate,’’ 
the same cannot be said of the reviewer’s conception and ap- 
plication of it. He says: ‘‘It solves the vexed question as to 
the concrete and the abstract in instruction. Is it proper to 
begin with a presentation in the abstract? Certainly, for an 
abstract statement is a composite whole that admits of resolu- 
tion into concrete instances; so that whether we begin with 
the concrete or the abstract, we conform to the psychological 
law. The dogma that in the instruction of children we must 
start with the concrete and not with the abstract, is by no 
means a universal rule,” 

Now that “‘an abstract statement is a composite whole that 
admits of resolution into concrete instances” is, to me, a 
strange doctrine. If by “abstract statement,’”’ the reviewer 
means the mere sentence considered objectively and apart 
from what it represents, then the ‘* statement,” sentence, col- 
lection of words, is a composite whole, and admits of resolu- 
tion into parts; but as this-process is wholly concrete,—a mere 
handling of words,—it is evidently not what the reviewer 
means, But if he means anything else he is either greatly 
misunderstood, or is still looking “‘ through a glass darkly.’’ 


An abstraction is a general notion of quality,—a mental con- 
ception,—apart from the objects which possess the quality or 
property. If this is what is meant by “‘ abstract statement”’ 
we are at a loss to know how it isa ‘‘ compound whole,” or 
may be resolved into ‘concrete instances.”” If one or many 
concrete objects be taken to show the presence in them of an 
abstract quality, or to verify inductively the truth of an “ ab- 
stract statement,” is such a proceeding a process from whole 
to parts? Can the abstract quality, sweetness, be resolved 
into concrete instances by eating sugar ? and is the saccharine 
quality of the sugar any less a whole than the general abstract 
notion of sweetness ? The terms, “‘ parts,’”’ ‘‘ wholes,” “ res- 
olution,” cannot be applied to abstractions. We are furnished 
here with an illustration of the tendency there is in metaphys- 
ical discussions to confuse what is purely mental with material 
imagery. The ‘‘ dogma,” then, that instruction should pro- 
ceed from the concrete to the abstract, is still a universal rule, 
so far as argument to the contrary is concerned, for the reviewer 
has not touched it 


If he means by #+s+amant. a géneralization, then his 


controversy is with the principle; Instruction should proceed 
from the particular to the general; and not with the one 
stated by him. This principle, however, is as well grounded 
as the other. 

The principle that ‘wholes should be presented before the 
parts of which they are composed,’ I fully indorse; but if we 
accept the logic of the reviewer, he has curiously refuted it, 
for he says that an abstract statement is a composite whole 
composed of concrete instances. Now, the only logical con- 
clusion from these two premises is, that abstract wholes should 
always be presented before the concrete instances; but he de- 
nies this by saying that we may begin with the concrete, that 
it “is merely a question of ease or difficulty.” 

Mr. Parker is charged with inconsistency for requiring the 
pupil to write the word at the beginning of his instruction ; for, 
says the reviewer, ‘‘ to write a word is to analyze it, to disinte- 
grate it.” If putting the principles together to make letters, 
and the letters together to make words, is analysis, it is some- 
thing new to me. It might be called synthesis; but in the case 
under consideration, it is neither one nor the other. This first 
act of writing is merely drawing a representation of the idea. 
The attention is not occupied with the elements which com- 
pose the word. I have seen a little boy draw a very fair picture 
of a locomotive; but the thought had never occurred to me 
that he had analyzed, or disntegr ated it! 

I will now consider the next principle discussed in the 
review: 

2 One essential phase of the knowing process is reproduction 
or expression. He says: ‘‘ While there is not the least doubt 
that this is a valid principle in teaching, there is scarcely less 
doubt that in reading, Mr. Parker makes a serious misapplica- 
tion of it. The two usual modes of expression are by speaking 
and by writing. The historical sequence is from speaking to 
writing, and historically, the interval between these two modes 
of expression was very great. What accounts for this great 
interval ? The fact of difficulty.” 

I am unable to understand an argument on teaching read- 
ing, which speaks only of something else,—talking and writing. 
If the historical sequence between talking and writing is great, 
it is as comparatively great in the education of the child; for 
he talks about five years earlier than he writes. But what of 
the historical sequence of reading? Is the interval between 
talking and reading less than between talking and writing? 
Why did the reviewer leave out of consideration the very 
thing he was considering ? The historical sequence is talking, 
writing, reading; for nothing was ever read that had not first 
been written; and the first character that was ever read by the 
human race had, of course, previously been written. Historic- 
ally there was a great interval between script and print; print 
coming later and without difficulty of transition. Mr. Parker 
has shown how the child passes quickly and easily from script 
to print; and my own limited experience confirms his testi- 
mony. Yet, “‘this is the false light’? which our critic says 
** has betrayed him.”’ 

3. We learn todo by doing. Says the criticism: ‘‘ Mr. Parker 
seems to give such stress to the objective factor in art as to 
make him ignore the still more important subjective factor.’’ 
The term “‘ doing”’ is not confined to the material; for it is as 
proper to say we do some thinking as that we do some work. 
Mr. Parker has often illustrated the scope of this saying by 
such expressions as: ‘‘ We learn to write by writing, to think 
by thinking.” Thinking is subjective, and the very best quali- 
fication for practical life; and instead of being ignored by Mr. 
Parker, it is the foundation of the New Education. 

‘* It is incredible,” siys the reviewer, “ that molding in sand 
will give a child any adequate conception of a continent, or of 
a mountain. For this purpose a picture is incomparably bet- 
ter.”’ This, of course, is opinion and not argument. An anal- 
ogous gpinion might be stated thus: It is incredible that a ma- 
terial miniature model of a newly-invented thresher can give 
the inspectors at the patent office any adequate conception of 
areal thresher. ‘For this purpose a picture is incomparably 
better,’”’ 

Under the head of what the reviewer calls assumptions, 
we quote: “The criticism we venture to make upon Mr, 
Parker and the school to which he belongs, is, that he attempts 
to make a mere child speak, understand, and thiak as a man.’ . 
Now, there are reasons for the belief that a child does think 
asaman. He walks like a man, though not so strongly and 
rapidly; he eats like a man, though less in quantity; he thinks 
like a man, though less in amount, depth, and rapidity. The 
difference between the child and the man is not qualitative, but 
quantitative. This is evidently the meaning of Paul as quoted 
in the review, where he declares the ability of manhood to put 
aside the weakness, littleness, and shortsighteduess of children, 
and put on the strength, breadth, and far-sightedness of man. 
If children do not think as men, it is not specially a peculiarity 
of the juvenile stage; for the writer of the review does not 
think as Mr. Parker, and yet it may be presumed that they are 
both men. 

Again he says: ‘‘ Mr, Parker did not see certain elementary 
things in arithmetic clearly till somewhat advanced in life; 
he therefore resolves that a child of seven shall master this 
difficulty once for all.”” Mr. Parker makes the poor teaching 
to which he was subjected, and which is still in vogue, his 
reason for advocating a better. If the old education had 


helped Mr. Parker to an understanding of these elementary 
truths at the proper age, there would be no occasion for an 
‘impassioned advocate”’ for a New Education. 


4, All proper teaching is pleasure-giving. This is the point 
referred to above, which I have not been able fully to indorse, 
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It is an attractive maxim, and fully accords with our notion of 
what ought to be; but I agree with the reviewer in the belief 
that the presence or abuse of pleasure does not alone furnish 
an adequate test of proper teaching. Mr. Parker would arrange 
the environments and provide the mental stimuli so as to give 
the proper direction to the spontaneous activities of the child. 
Could this be done it would relieve the educator of the responsi- 
bility of disciplinary training. This would be a grand step, 
and I believe is ideally correct; but so long as the home influ- 
ence on the children is what it is, and the hereditary tendencies 
what they are, can the pleasurable element be taken as the 
criterion for judging teaching ? 

I am in thorough sympathy with the New Education, and 
believe that it will relieve pupils of the deadening influences 
of mere word-learning to which they have so long been doomed; 
that it will, by skillful adaptation of subjects taught to the 
pupils’ mind, add immensely to their pleasure; but when two 
pleasures are before the pupils, such as molding a continent 
and going a-fishing, either of which they may choose, I believe 
there will always be some who will choose the latter; and we 
are not yet ready to grant them full liberty in the exercise of 
this choice, even though their attention to the continent had, 
by the teacher’s decision, ceased to be pleasurable to them. 

Liberty, Mo., 1883. G. B. Morrison. 


MR. ADAMS’S COLLEGE FETICH. 
BRIEF REPLY TO DR. HUMPHREY’S PAPER. 


The learned Doctor argues that Greek is ‘‘ a necessity to the 
scientific student,’’ because ‘“‘the majority of all scientific 
terms are formed directly from the Greek.’? Assume, for ar- 
gument, that in a certain branch of natural science there are 
fifty (a liberal estimate) technical terms formed directly from 
the Greek, and suppose that the etymological meaning of these 
terms on their first occurrence in the text-book used are given 
in foot-notes, will not this answer every necessity in the case ? 
Is it necessary that he should spend three or four years in 
burrowing among Greek roots and memorizing a multiplicity 
of rules of etymology, syntax, prosody, etc., multiplied by 
their scores of exceptions, in order that he may use these 
terms intelligently ? Or, should the text-book fail to give this 
information, will the few minutes spent now and then “in 
recourse to a dictionary’’ be a serious loss of time? If so, 
then what shall be said of the expenditure of time necessary to 
master the Greek language ? 

But he will not ‘‘ understand their meaning so well as the 
Greek scholar.’’ Take, for example, the first derivative cited 
by the Doctor,—the word oolite. Opening his unabridged, our 
non-classical student finds that the word is a compound of two 
Greek words, which signify egg and stone. What difficulty 
will he have in understanding all that is necessary about this ? 
There are many technical terms derived from the Greek whose 
significations it would be difficult even for the Greek student 
to harmonize with their present usage, and still others igno- 
rance of whose original signification would be a boon to the 
searcher for truth. Will the Doctor please point out the ne- 
cessity, ‘‘in this life of suffering,’ that the sufferer should 
know the origin of the words ‘‘ache, dyspepsia, neuralgia, 
colic, chronic rheumatism,’’ etc. ? We should think that a 
knowledge of the origin of some of these would tend to aggra- 
vate rather than to assauge pain. 

The Doctor, with seeming propriety, lays great stress upon 
the ‘high and influential testimonies”’ of President Seelye and 
others, to the effect that ‘‘ the classical students have distin- 
guished themselves the most in science’’ in the schools. We 
think that this is very easily explained. We have never known 
an exception, in any high school or college, to the rule, that the 
brightest and most industrious scholars, when two courses are 
open to them, choose the classical. The duller, or lazier 
class naturally choose, to use a Harvard expression, the 
‘softer’? studies. Unfortunately, the scientific courses in our 


schools and colleges have been too frequently constructed 
more with a view to furnish a bridge for blockheads to travel 
on than to lay a deep and broad foundation for a scientific 
education. It is a fact that students who have graduated from 
the English High School in Boston, where tlio classics are not 
taught, and then taken a two years’ course in the classics in 
the Latin School in preparation for college, have usually, at 
the end of the two years, outranked those who have pursued 
these studies five or six years. 

Now, we might stop here in our statement, and, with as 
much propriety as the Doctor draws his conclusion adversely 
to the exclusive scientific course, draw a conclusion far from 
flattering to a rather exclusive classical course as pursued in 
the Latin School. But we choose to be fair and tell the rest 
of the story, and that is that, as a rule, only the best and most 
ambitious scholars enter the Latin School on graduating from 
the English High. INQUIBER. 


GOOD WORDS. 

— ‘I am glad to note the combination 
think your agents will find the triangle of 
NAL, and THe AMERICAN TEACHER the strongest figure that 
put into their hands,’’—J. N. WiLKINsON, Deca- 
— ‘I turn from reading M. A. Warren’s paper on ‘ The 
Teaching of Morality in Our Public Schools,’ so full of beauty 
and truth, to redeem my promise, by sending you a P. O. 
order for —— dollars to square my pest subscription and one 
ear’s in advance. Accept my thanks for your forbearance. 
am more in love with your JoUBNAL than ever. The first 
page, — the * Public Opinion’ a = is worth the subscription 
price of your paper, the teacher being too busy to search in 
many 


ou have made. I 
DUCATION, JOUB- 


papers for the same things.” —N, B. H., Jilinois. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return — MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should ajm at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


NEW-ENGLAND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


I have several times read in Taz JouRNAL indiscrimate 
condemnation of the normal schools of New England for their 
failure to sustain schools for practice in teaching, and in the 
number for Aug. 9 it is said that the neglect or partial use of 
a practice-department, in all but two or three cases, has been a 
serious mistake. Let the condemnation fall where it belongs, 
and give credit where credit is due. The condemnation does 
not belong to the normal schools of Maine or New Hampshire. 

In the normal School at Farmington, Me., a school for prac- 
tice under criticism was established fourteen years ago. In 
the normal school at Castine such a school was established a 
few years later, and a practice school has been sustained in 
the normal school at Gorham since its establishment five years 
ago. This training department has proved in Maine the right 
arm of the normal school, and there is little danger of an at- 
tempt to run a normal school without it. 

In New Hampshire, by permission of the act establishing 
the normal school at Plymouth, the entire school system of 
the village, from primary to high school, is placed under the 
control of the normal-school authorities, who employ the 
teachers, direct the course of study, and control the work, 
using the various grades as they choose for schools of observa- 
tion and practice. The pupils of the normal school devote 
nearly all the time of their last term to teaching, under the 
direction and criticism of the critic-teachers, in these practice- 
schools, 

A Massachusetts man surely ought to know the excellent 
work done in the normal school at Framingham. 

C. C. Rounps. 


THE POET OF THE FUTURE. 


The words of the savage article recently contributed to the 
Critic by Mr. Wm. Haven Kennedy, will fall ominously upon 
the ears of the members of the ardent, hopeful, and happy 
family of “‘ the poets and poets to be,’’ and will presage the un- 
happy parting of the group worshiping at the fane of the 
harmonies, Under the title of ‘* The Obsolescence of Barrel- 
organ Poetry,’’ he says: 

‘It is only the purest genius that can any longer reconcile 
us to successive or alternate rhymes in serious poetry.” . . . 
‘* My soul has been attuned to the majestic rhythms of Shakes- 
peare, or tothe thunder-roll of Wagner’s ‘ Gétter dimmering,’ 
or the gothic splendor of Turner,—and you ask me to listen 
with rapture to ahand-organ tune. . . . Theinfallible sign 
of hopeless incompetence in versification is the hacking up o 

long sentences into rhymed fragments. This is the carpenter 
and upholstery of poetry. . . . Rhymes and fixed meters 
have become exceedingly difficult to handle successfully, and 
only great melodists should dare totouch them. Or at least no 
other should do so except in very rare moments of inspiration, 
and after elaborate study of the laws of verbal harmony in 
the creations of Tennyson, Swinburne, and other masters. . 
‘ ‘But this means cutting off the heads of a thousand 
and one poets.’ Precisely; nothing could be more desirable.”’ 

As rhymes and fixed meters “‘ have become” (since when 
we are not informed) “ dangerous things to handle,’’ they are 
hereafter to be touched only by ‘‘ great melodists’’; and as 
Mr. Kennedy’s dictum offers no opportunity for the supposed 
melodists to become great,’” by any process of evolution, 
babes who are in any danger of becoming aspirants for the 
laurel-wreath,—if they were not born, like the bahe of classical 
literature, with a full set of teeth (poetically speaking),—should 
be transported to a kindlier sphere; while youth who have 
dared to handle ‘‘ rhymes and fixed meters”? must vault into 
greatness with acrobatic celerity, or subject themselves to 
danger of the guillotine. 

As an exhibition of a grain of truth painfully suspended in 
a cloud of rhetoric, Mr. Kennedy’s article is worthy of study. 


REFORM AT ONCE. 


There is a notion abroad that school-room reform must be 
introduced gradually. The teacher will substitute practice- 
paper for copy-books, will prepare the Second Reader class for 
geography by oral lessons, will lead the First Reader grade 
into number by means of objects, will teach the youngest read- 
ers by object, word, and script methods, but will venture no 
further in his new plans the first year. If a good showing can 
be made by a year’s use of these methods, he will have the 
confidence of his patrons, and will then be allowed his own 
way in everything. At the end of a year the little ones can 
write on the slate legibly and rapidly, but the writing has a 
childish appearance. Easy sentences are read to perfection, 
but pupils cannot make out new words so well as the First 
Reader grade. A good foundation has been laid for future 
work with the class in number, but really they cannot repeat 
the tables so glibly as the pupils of a neighboring school. 
Pupils that have used practice-paper write much more rapidly 
than a year ago, but their writing has not much improved in 
appearance. In short, a little good work has been done, but 
the fact is not very apparent to any but the teacher. The 
people’s confidence in new methods has not been won. No 
further reforms can be attempted for another year. 

There is one other course for the teacher whose position de- 
pends on popular criticism. Let him save himself much hard 


work and anxiety by adhering to the old methods. In the 


meantime let him sway his community to the side of reform. 
Let al! understand the proposed changes. Labor to satisfy or 
silence all opposition. Get the authority of the board of trus- 
tees. When the coast is clear, begin the new from top to bot- 
tom. Success ought to follow, for there will be a chance to 
do splendid work all round. The result will be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the new plans. E. D,. BRINKERHOFF. 


EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE. 


A young friend of mine graduated at Westfield last Febru- 
ary, and has since been teaching her first school. A letter just 
received from her contains so much philosophy for a novice 
that I am tempted to send you some extracts. You may think 
them usefal hints to other beginners. She writes: 

**T like teaching quite well, although I think there are some 
hard things in it, as there are in everything. It is best to like it, 
as I intend to be a teacher. Iam glad to find time to study out 
of school-hours, for I wish to be able to teach in something 
besides a district school. My pupils keep quite good order, 
but they wouldn’t have done so if I had not made them. I 
shook one boy well, and whipped another, and they have all 
behaved better since. I think it would have been better if I 
had been more strict with them at the beginning; but I 
find that there are many things to learn. The pupils do 
not seem to understand well what they have been over, and 
that makes it hard. I mean to be thorough. I find they can- 
not take very long lessons. They don’t like to study as well 
asI did. It seems to me they think they can go to school all 
their lives. 

“*T find it hard to break up their unnatural habits in reading. 


I have visited their former teacher in her present school, and 
noticed that she makes her pupils read shouting at the tops of 
their voices. I think that is not a good plan. I thought be- 
fore I began to teach that I would use the norma! methods al- 
most entirely, but I find that thinking so and doing so are two 
different things.”’ B. L. 


CRUELTY BY SCHOLARS, 


The following is an extract from a letter concerning one of 


the schools in Worcester county: Mass. 

** Boys have been in the habit of seizing one another, the 
younger especially, then several holding the limbs and head, 
blindfolding the eyes, exposing their helpless victim to the 
crowd with threats. Some of the little ones become so fright- 
ened as not to be able to give information, and those even 
who are ten or eleven years old are held in such terror by 
threats that they are unwilling to answer questions. Permit 
me to remark that our country schools are, in hundreds of in- 
stances, places of cruelty. Thousands of children attend 
school with fear and trembling. Many parents send their 
children with dread, lest their little ones should be injured by 
stones, or other abuse. I know whereof I write. Boys have 
been known to take a snake and chase a little girl, to throw it 
on her, till she became wild with fright. It may be asked if 
there is no school government? I have lived till my hair is 
very white, but have never known & youth called to answer 
before a court of justice for his conduct, even when he as- 


saulted a lady teacher.”’ 


QUERIES. 
No. 319. He went fast to sleep; how parse to sleep? 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ENIGMA: 32 LETTERS. 


My 4, 27, 18, 19, is one of the names of Christ. 

My 1, 14, 10, 15, 24, 3, is a place of worship, 

My 2, 30, 32, 3, is something the Bible forbids. 

My 6, 5, 17, is an animal mentioned in the Bible, 

My 8, 7, 27, 25, is forbidden in the Bible. 

My 9, 24, 28, 11, is to kill. 

My 12, 31, 27, 29, is congealed water. 

My 21, 17, 28, 22, was a son of Adam. 

_My 16, 20, 26, 19, an animal mentioned in the Bible, 
My 13, 30, 10, was a son of Noah. 

My whole is from the Psalms. E. E. 


CHARADE. 
My first is a hindrance, protection, or tool; 
y second’s desired by all; 
My whole, if you make, ’tis a very good rule 
‘o stand by, whatever befall. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 19. 


NuMERICAL EntemA.—A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Story. — Richmond, Lewis, Conception, 
Little Slave, Inn, Table, Oyster, Sandwich, Lot, Big Slave, 
Negro, Hue, Sable, Black, White, Red, Yellow, Green, Spirit, 
Heart, Bre(a)st, Concord, Lewis, Nice, Toulouse, Snake, 
Grass, Bounty, Long, Resolution, Fig, Milk, Revel, Rum, Leeds, 
Clear,“ Richmond, Crooked, Hope, Save, Archangel, Lewis, 
Awe, Fear, Rome. 


AcrostTic.—J A M 


C.J. 


E. E, 
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d. 
“OA leteers ing to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. SHELDON 
manager of Advertising Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Boston, AuG. 23, 1883. 


THE WEEK. 


The business world has again had « slight flurry on oldest city in the United States, was celebrated with 
.. {appropriate services on Monday, Aug. 13. 
of This Courtney’s address was a valuable contribution to the 
the historic collections of this venerable town, and one of 
goed Among the administration of municipal affairs. The unveiling of 
posh the statue of Robert Y. Hayne, the first mayor, and of 
James Louis Pettigree,—the latter a gift of Mayor 
& 6 Courtney,—was one of the interesting features of this 
first city of America. 


account of failures, causing a further decline in the 


$100,000. 

The great telegraph strike is now a matter of history. 
The brotherhood gave it up Friday afternoon, Aug. 17, 
returning to their posts, wherever possible, at the same 
or alower salary. The eventual defeat, however, may 
not be wholly on the side of the operatives. A great 
impetus has been given to the idea of a government 


introduced in his latest platform a government-telegraph 
resolution, and a new company, the Postal Telegraph, 
backed by “ Bonanza” Mackey, comes upon the field. 

Russia seems to be putting forth fresh endeavors to 
curb the intellects of her subjects. The schools seem to 
be the latest point of attack. Reports of arrests of stu- 
dents occur daily. Twenty-two belonging to the Uni- 
versity have been sent to Siberia for their connection 
with a Nihilist paper. Even the Imperial Cadet School 
seems to be affected. The Minister of Education has 
also addressed a letter to his subordinates, stating that 
more or less seditious propaganda have been discussed 
in 13 gymnasia and 10 secondary schools. The scholas- 
tic authorities are urged to enforce extra discipline, 
and to call in the aid of the police if necessary. Thus 
despotism hopes to instill wisdom into youth. 

In England the Government seems somewhat to have 
adopted Parnell’s views in the latest measures for the 
relief of Ireland. To those who still wish to cultivate 
the soil in their own country, the Government will grant 
help to enable them to remove to the present waste but 
rich lands,—a state of land too common in that ill-fated 
country. To those who prefer to seek other fields in 
Canada, the Goverment will grant an allowance of $8 
per head. Thus agitation in a monarchy has brought 
about laws more communistic than in any republic. 
Still the price of land everywhere is depreciating, not 
only in Ireland but in England, and the eyes of the 
landed proprietors,—the most exclusive class in Eng- 
land,—as well as those of the people, are turned to the 
rich prairies of America. 


On the continent of Europe history seems to be 


| hotel accommodations for at least two thousand people ; 
¥|(2) Reduced hotel rates; (3) Reduction of railway 


delegates be sent from Massachusetts to a convention to 
be held at Louisville on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Sep- 
tember, to consider the question of “ Popular Education 


telegraph, and the watered stock of the Western Union in the South, and how to best promote its interests,” 
has received a good deal of advertising. Mahone has Gov. Butler on Saturday appointed as delegates from 


strangely repeating itself, on a small scale. In Spain, 
Rome places itself on the side of the executive and ad- 
monishes peace. First in Germany, then in Ireland, 
now in Spain, the Pope appears in the role of Peace- 
maker. Evidently Pope Leo determines to win by 
diplomacy what his predecessor may have lost by dog- 
matism. 


Errorts are making to secure the next meeting of 
the National Educational Association at Asheville, 
N. C., and at Milwaukee, Wis., in addition to the four 
places already named. It is to be hoped that the vari- 
ous parties and bodies interested in the meeting of the 
Association will act as promptly and as directly as pos- 
sible. Inquiries should be made with reference (1) to 


fares ; (4) Opportunities for excursions ; (5) Local aid 
and attendance. 


Tur TeAcuEr’s CoMPANION, a popular monthly edu- 
cational magazine of New York, edited and published 
by C. W. Hagar, Esq., unites with Toe AmERICAN 
TEACHER, our new monthly magazine, and the readers 
of Tur Companion will be favored with the firat num- 
ber of Tue Teacuer. Mr. Hagar now assumes the 
general agency of our publications for the States of New 
York and New Jersey, and will devote his time to our 
interests in that section. He is too well and favorably 
known in and about New York to enable us to say all 
the good words which strangers might demand. Mr. 
Hagar’s office will continue to be 697 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE centennial of Charleston, S. C., as a city, and the 


Mayor 


Ar the request of Gov. Blackburn of Kentucky, that 


this Commonwealth, Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., and E. C. 
Carrigan, Esq., of the State Board of Education ; John 
W. Dickinson, secretary of that board ; Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, president of the National Educational Association; 
and Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of the Concord School of 
Philosophy. In case these gentlemen or any of them 
cannot attend, D. B. Hagar, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Salem ; Samuel Elliot, of Boston; Samuel 
W. Mason, one of the supervisors of schools in Boston; 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, and James A. Page, master of the 
Dwight School, Boston, have been named as alternates. 


Has the New York School Journal been imposed 
upon? “Queen things” have been written to it by 
its correspondents ; and they are “queer.” (1) “The 
New-England superintendents seem to hate and fear 
Parker.” Think of Dickinson, and Stone, and Tweed, 
and Marble hating or fearing anybody, especially a man 
so genial and forgiving as the Colonel! (2) “ Parker’s 
removal to the West took a heavy load off of Philbrick’s 
shoulders.” Now, that might be true had he been, in 
bone and flesh, astride Mr. Philbrick’s shoulders. Mr. 
Philbrick is not very narrow between those points, but 
he would not care, we presume, to carry for a great 
while a burden of 200 avoirdupois. But Mr. Philbrick 
never played leap-frog with the Colonel, and we do not 
understand the allusion. (3) “They mean to crowd 
Seaver to the wall, if possible.” Who are “ they ” ? 
and where is the “wall”? These correspondents of 
the Journal have, indeed, imaginations. Call them 
home and set them to writing a partnership novel, 


Tar AmerroaAn TracHer has the following rich 


table of contents : 


What are the Elements of a Good Teacher? by Hon. J. W. 


Dickinson. 
Things to be Remembered by the Teacher; by A. D. Mayo, D.D,. 


F III.); Lesson II.; by Tola Rounds. 
oe: A. ou Arrange, and Use Pictures in Language-Work. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching; by Prof. E. H. Russell. 


The Recitation. 
Methods in Teaching Reading (I.); by Sarah W. Horton. 
The Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants; 


— 
Descriptive Geography; ss M. Morris. 

An Kindergarten; Miss H. E. Paine. 

A Method of Teaching Truthfulness. 

‘* Bending the Twig;”’ by Miss A. N. Everett. 

Piace-Lessons; by Miss Lida A. Willet. 

True Stories, and How to Tell Them (VIII.); by Mrs, Sarah 


M. Wyman. 
Language Number Lessons (VIII.); by Miss Anna B. Badlam. 


Color Lessons (1II.); by Miss Ida Taylor. 

When Must Verbs cad’ Poensues be in the Plural Number ? 
by Harlan H. Ballard. 

Primary Teachers ; by Dan S. Giffin. 

Kindness to Animals,—Lesson VII.: Gentleness; by Mrs. Geo. 
L. Chaney. 

Gleanings. 

How Willie and Bessie Shake the Apples (words and music); 
The Friends of the Kindergarten (I.); A Simple School of 
Cutting and Pasting (illustrated); by W. N. Hailmana, 

Besides Editorial and other valuable matter. 


Send for specimen copies at once. 

Tue good cause of supressing illiteracy, North or 
South, can not be helped by such exaggerated state- 
ments as were made by Judge Albion Tourgee in his 
forcible address at the late National Educational 
Assembly in Ocean Grove. When he declared, in the 
most emphatic manner, that the appropriation of public 
lands, in 1862, by Congress, for the establishment of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, except in two or 
three instances, had been a waste and a failure, he was 
uttering a romance with very moderate foundation of 
truth. This appropriation to the States was made dur- 
ing the most absorbing period of the war and when the 
seceding States could not even be reached by the offer. 
That several years should elapse before these lands 
were located, sold, and the funds brought in condition 
for use, even in the North, was inevitable; and that 
vexatious delay should have occurred in the recon- 
structed States, was natural. But that there was any 
conspicuous exhibition of public plunder or any notable 
waste of these funds that makes them an exception to 
the ordinary land transactions of the Government, we 
are confident can not be proven. Our own examina- 
tion, backed by the testimony of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is that, on the contrary, in all but two or three 
instances, this benefaction is, to-day, working out ex- 
cellent results in every State. In this matter Congress 
was in advance of the people; for twenty years ago 
there was no large popular demand for the class of 


institutions proposed. But each State has organized 
the higher agricultural and mechanical instruction, 


under this grant, in the way most useful to itself. In 
Massachusetts, Maine, New York, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other States, successful colleges have been established 
on this foundation, largely reenforced by private funds. 
In other states, like Vermont, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
the income of this fund has been used to build up valu- 
able departments in institutions already established. 
Several States of the South, like Virginia, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Louisiana, have established agricultural col- 
leges for the whites, which are doing as well as similar 
institutions of different type; while Kentucky and the 
Carolinas have used the income to revive well-known 
universities and enlarge the scope of their work. We 
believe, with hardly an exception, a portion of the in- 
come in the South has been appropriated for the colored 
folk, — Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi placing it under the management of the great 
schools for freedmen, established by the Northern 
Christian people. This benefaction has also stimulated 
largely the public interest in such education, and doubt- 
less prompted many of the private gifts for technical 
schools. In short, the action of Congress was the be- 
ginning of that universal movement toward industrial 
education which is now becoming such an influential fac- 
tor of public opinion. Judge Tourgee has the right to 
the most forcible expression of his well-known hostility 
to National aid to Education by money given to the 
States to be disbursed by themselves. He probably 
has his own reasons for his poor opinion of the sincerity 
and honesty of the leading class of the South in dealing 


worthy contemporary,—there will be millions in it, 


with such an appropriation, But no argument against 
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this method can be tortured out of the history of agri- 
cultural and mechanical education under the land grant 
of 1862, which was an act of far-seeing statesmanship, 
just now beginning to bring forth results even beyond 
the hopes of its most ardent originators. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 13, 1883. 


There may be in this world a grander display of ocean surf 
than along the 180 miles of beach from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May, N. J.; but your correspondent has at present no 
‘*stomach”’ for a more imposing demonstration. Even here, 
along the two or three miles front of the new city of Ocean 
Grove and its twin, Asbury Park, there has been, since our ar- 
rival, on Thursday morning, a magnificence of water-scenery 
that baffles even the eloquence of the Camp Meeting Taber- 
nacle for its adequate description. Ocean Grove is one of 
those queer products of our recent revival of religious enter- 
prise which is harnessing the forces of our new American 
life to the old verities of Christian faith, making a melange of 
church and ‘the world”? which would puzzle a saint of the 
days of the fathers. It is a great central Camp Meeting 
Tabernacle, with the annex of a huge city of wooden hotels 
and cottages, where 10,000 people are said to live in the winter, 
but crowded in those August days with humanity, “‘ Christian ”’ 
and otherwise, like a swarm of flies. Asbury Park is a simi- 
lar city, only separated by a narrow river; a plank beach walk 
of several miles, with facilities for bathing, sitting, eating, and 
‘bluffiing,” connecting the two. The towns are not attractive, 
although the time may come when, with paved streets, well- 
kept lawns, agood deal less of dust, and some arrangements 
for the rest of people who don’t care to sing hymns till mid- 
night, and resume the exercise at sunrise, Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park may become charming summer resorts. We be- 
lieve, with John Wesley, not only that ‘‘it is a pity the devil 
should have the best music,” but that there is no good reason 
why the masses of excellent Christian people who throng such 
resorts should not have as good drainage, comfortable and 
restful lodging, wholesome diet, and general provision for hap- 
piness, according to their means, as the ‘‘ world’s people,’’ at 
the exquisite summer retreats dedicated to their use. There 
is the same difference between Martha’s Vineyard and Ocean 
Grove as between a well kept, swept and garnished, and bril- 
liantly lighted parlor and an old-fashioned, all out-of-doors 
farm house. During the four days of the recent educational 
gathering, Ocean Grove has literally swarmed with moving hu- 
manity, as if the “ nation of New Jersey’’ had been tipped at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and all its people shot down into 
these dusty cities by the sea. Every piazza swarms with peo- 
ple; the sound of the cabinet organ and the conflicting prac- 
tice of boarding-house harmony makes night anything but 
a prophecy of the ‘‘rest that remaineth’’; and a man, 
even a *Christian,’’ needs the stomach and muscle of an 
athlete to fight it out a week on such lines. But our people 
dearly love a crowd, and do not object to noise, dust, and gen- 
eral discomfort, provided big things are going on and big men 
are ‘‘ slinging about”’ big thoughts on affairs that concern each 
and all in these stirring times, 

But there has been, at any hour since Thursday forenoon, 
one blessed refuge from any discomfort,—the glorious swell of 
the whole Atlantic, driven in with never-ending thunderous 
music, as far as the eye could reach; and for eight or ten 
working-hours a mighty ground swell of thought and sentiment 
over in the Tabernacle, more wonderful to the thoughtful 
mind then any tumult in nature. ‘* The National Educational 
Assembly,” which brought us tothis burg, is the latest child 
of the new educational revival, which only the blindness of 
reactionary and obstructive pedagogism refuses to see and 
welcome, 

Last year a group of educational people, led by Secretary 
Hartzell, of the Methodist Freedman’s Aid Association, con- 
ceived the ideaof attempting a popular meeting of the prin- 
cipal workers in the Southern Colored Mission Schools, with 
friends of education in the South and Christian education 
everywhere, to discover the situation and make a demonstra- 
tion, especially in favor of national aid, to overcome the illit- 
eracy of the country. A remarkable meeting was the result, 
whose published proceedings have passed into the common 
stock of educational intelligence. 

This year a somewhat more ambitious program was laid out, 
and more than fifty gentlemen, all worthy of a hearing and 
many well-known names, were invited to come to Ocean Grove 
and for four days talk to anybody who would listen, on a vari- 
ely of themes, Chief among the topics were: The Evils of Lllit- 
eracy, and its Cure through National Aid; The Christian 
Work of Education among the Southern Freedmen; The In- 
dian Problem; The Utah Question; Christian Education, etc. 
It was not a “convention ” in the ordinary sense of that word, 
as no body of delegates were present, and the only reliance 
for an audience was the interest that could be inspired by half- 
a-hundred men reading papers on the subjects assigned. It 
was an attempt to demonstrate the fact that no subject is 
more interesting to a miscellaneous American audience than 
education, if treated by men of ability in a direct and prac- 
tical way. " 

The result was, the most remarkable gathering ever held in 
our country on matters connected with the schooling of the 
people. It was too much to expect that great crowds could be 


gathered during the off-hours of a watering-place August- 
afternoon; although an audience that would have filled a great 

church did sit out even these sessions. But each morning 

brought its multitude of eager listeners, and the throng at the 

evening sessions was an army rather than an audience. The 

addresses were almost without exception carefully prepared, 

and, in nearly every instance, read from manuscript in the 

huge tabernacle; but the attention was close throughout, and | 
seldom has a congregation more appreciative faced a mass of 

oratory so practical, powerful, and instructive. The volume 

of addresses, when published, will prove the most interesting 

collection of popular educational documents ever given to our 

people. It will soon appear, at the price of $1.00, and should 

be in the hands of every educator, legislator, and intelligent 

citizen of the land. 

The only opening for criticism would seem to be the crowd- 
ing of the platform and program with such a wealth of ability 
that many of the best things were marred in the delivery by 
the haste and brevity of the occasion. It would also seem that, 
another year, a strong effort should be made to bring to this 
assembly a fit representative of the white educational affairs 
of the South. Perhaps this effort was made and failed; if so, 
it should be renewed and insisted on in a spirit of friendly 
compulsion, that would bring a dozen of our leading school- 
men from south of the Potomac and the Ohio, with a strong 
presentation of their side of the problem. As it was, the col- 
ored folk and the ‘‘illiterates’”’ of the South were far more 
conspicuous than the whites and the new education for the 
leading race, inaugurated during the past fifteen years in 
these sixteen States. The Associate Editor of Taz JouRNAL, 
in an elaborate paper on ‘‘ The South, the North, and the Na- 
tion Keeping School,” endeavored to present the whole South- 
ern problem, and as he has observed it during the past three 
years. This paper will not only appear in the published vol- 
ume, but will also be printed for general distribution as a sep- 
arate tract, within a few months, “We no not assert that any 
intentional injustice was done in this Assembly to this side of 
a great and complex subject, althought there was an occasional 
arrogance and recklessness of expression that a ‘‘ sober second 
thought’’ would correct. 

One result of this great popular demonstration will be a re- 
newed pressure of public sentiment in favor of National aid for 
education upon the coming Congress. We believe the time 
has come to force this question upon our representatives and 
senators at Washington; at best to compel the leaders of the 
great political parties to come out from the mysterious non- 
committal so long affected by some of them, and take a stand. 
The people of a dozen Northern States wait to hear whether 
such men as Sherman, Allison, Plumb, Ingalls, Hawley, Ed- 


pose to stick at this measure of eminent statesmanship for the 
relief of the South in lifting its awful burden of the barbarism 
we choose to veil under the fine-sounding phrase “‘ illiteracy.’ 
If so, the time has come for these men to ‘‘ step down and out,’’ 
and give place to legislators who read more broadly and pro- 
foundly the signs of the times. At any rate, let the people do 
their full duty, and in all legitimate ways agitate this, by far 
the most important question raised before the National legis- 
lature, till wise, prompt, and generous provision is made for 
the children. A. D. M. 


DRIFT. 


— Says a contemporary, ‘‘ Every examiner is more or less a 
hobbyist, and he always can count on anticipating a consider- 
able percentage of any examination paper. He knows exactly 
the right books to study for a particular examination, and what 
facts and dates should be committed to memory as a final 
effort of preparation.’”’ All of which is true, and, therefore, 
the virtue (?) of a written examination as a test of ability in 
the one examined. A half-a-dozen examinations will get the 
gauge of any examiner. The limits of a written examination 
are necessarily narrow, and the younger the child the narrower 
they are. The curse of the system is that teachers are tempted 
to confine their teaching within these limits. They travel the 
ground over and over again so tirelessly and thoroughly that, 
long before the examination, every flower has been plucked, 
every green spear trodden to dust, and the child is sadly worn 
with the long, monotonous round, One of the brightest teach- 
ers we ever knew, after many years of experience, gave up all 
independent teaching, and aimed only to get his pupils into the 
higher school. This pleased the committee, and won him much 
praise. Having measured the examiners, he limited his teach- 
ing by their hobbies and foibles, He was Meee a curse to 
the children, and unwittingly a curse to himself. That was 
twenty years ago, and the liberty of the teacher has been 
greatly extended since then. But, even now, in many munici- 
palities, and important ones, too, supervision is bigoted, sensi- 
tive, and tyrannical. The ignorant committee-man and the 
literary dude still hold sway in too many places; but their days 
are numbered, and, like many another obstacle, they, too, 


must go. 

— Rev. Dr. Newton discusses the question of the teaching 
of morals in the public schools in the current number of the 
North American Review. It is a a very sensible article. His 
poiut of observation is not back in the middle ages, but this 
side of Bacon’s time. He quotes Plato, who said: ‘‘I mean 
by education that training which is given by suitable habits to 
the first instincts of virtue in children,’’ and then argues the 
three ways in which this education may be carried on; namely, 
“through direct instruction, through training, and through 


the influence of the spiritual atmosphere created in a school.’”’ 


munds, Anthony, Hicock, K asson, and a score of others, pro- 


His “direct instruction’? would be the “ talking up virtue,”’’ 
not the “talking about”’ it. The grammar of ethics is not for 
childhood, So he would have choice ethical readings, brief 
accounts of noble men and women, tales of brave actions, 
golden sayings, parables and allegories of great teachers, illus- 
trating character and conduct, and the golden words of all the 
great Bibles of humanity. He would make every study sub- 
serve his purpose. In history he would throw character into 
the foreground. Moral laws can be shown to be grounded in 
nature, and so he would, through the physical sciences, teach 
the child humility, openness of mind, love of truth and reality, 
patience, judgment, etc. But training is more important than 
instruction. Children learn goodness by being good. Habits 
shape the plastic spirit of the child into noble character. He 
lifts into prominence what many theologians are wont to ignore 
entirely,—the peculiar and persistent influence of the school- 
room in cultivating obedience, punctuality, cleanliness, and 
other simple, but important virtues. 

He is a little wild when he comes to discuss the workshop as 
a valuable annex to the school. It may be a “ valuable an- 
nex,’’—that we will not deny; but when he says that the ab- 
sence of it “‘ unfits the mass of those who are graduated from 
the common schools for the common works of the mass of 
mankind, in all lands and ages, while it fails to fit them for 
the genteel pursuits to which they aspire, and in which only 
the superior minds can hope to succeed; and so crowds our 
cities with men and women for whom life is one prolonged 
and precarious struggle, with temptations ever yawning below 
them,’’ he forgets his Bacon, and draws his inferences a priori, 
from his “inner consciousness.”” The facts are against him. 
In the first place, the ‘‘ mass of those who are graduated from 
our common schools” belong to the class that our author 


calls ‘‘ superior minds,”’ and, therefore, according to his own 
logic, *‘ hope to succeed,’’ and do. The rest of the children 
who attend the public schools are there but five years, accord- 
ing to a careful estimate,—not long enough to learn much 
more than the rudiments of an education, certainly not a suf- 
ficient length of time to unfit them ‘‘ for the common works 
of mankind, in all lands and ages.”’ He utters truth, however, 
and rare wisdom, when he says that vital puneney makes 
every school, There should be in every room men and women 
of high character and gracious personal influences. And, in 
order to get them, the position of teacher should be made 
" poo dignified and honorable, and, as such, more renumer- 
a ve, 


Toe AMERICAN ‘TEACHER, 


A New Hducational Monthly Paper, 


EXPLAINING anv ILLUSTRATING Tax PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS or tor NEW EDUCATION. 


@ A ONE-DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
32 Quarto Pages. 


The Public School, 
The Primary Teacher, 


CONSOLIDATION of : ‘The Teachers’ Companion, 
The Kindergarten Messenger, 
| The New Education, 


EMBRACING ALL THE EXCELLENT 
OF THESE VALUABLE PAPERS. 


EDITORS: 

T. W. BIcKNELL, 
W. E. SHELDON, ’ 
W. N. HAILMANN. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS are among the able Educa- 
tors of the country. 


\ 


TEACHERS TAKING OTHER JOURNALS 
CAN AND SHOULD AFFORD 


‘Toe AMERICAN ‘TEACHER, 


THE LARGEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 
THE BEST, 


AND IS SURE OF 


AN IMMENSE CIRCULATION! 
‘SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 
THE FIRST NUMBER WILL HELP YOU 


Opening Your School in September! 


Ie Write for samples and special inducements to canv1ss 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CamBripe® By Alexander McKenzie, D.D. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Rev. Mr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., the author of these 
sermons, is regarded in Massachnsetts as one of the most gifted 
and popular of its pulpit orators. His reputation as a sound 
theologian is recognized universally in his denomination 
throughout the country. D, Lothrop & Co. have done the 
religious public good service in putting his eloquent utterances 
in this tasty book-form, and its readers will richly enjoy and 
be profited by their reading. The volume is not polemical in 
character. It attempts no labored theological argument, nor 
does it attack the creed of other denominations. It is ad- 
dressed to Christian readers everywhere, and no one who ac- 
cepts and believes in the doctrines of the Bible according to 
evangelical interpretation but will find in its pages strength 
and comfort. The discourses are sixteen in number, and are, 
for the most part, printed from the notes of the short-hand re- 
porter, revised by the author. Some of them are especially 
eloquent, and appeal alike to the heart and understanding of 
the reader. Mr. McKenzie has the faculty of going directly to 
the point, and of saying just what the subject and the occa- 
sion call for, and it is this which makes his book especially 
valuable. 


Brier History or GREECE, with Readings from Prominent 
oo Historians. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, 


This book belongs to Barnes’s One-Term Series, and the 
first ninety pages of it are taken from that popular book, 
Barnes’s Brief History of Ancient Peoples, and give the polit- 
ical history and civilization of Greece. These pages are 
followed by select readings of Grecian History, which cover 
many centuries, and give information concerning a people 
whose record is very voluminous, and whose influence for cul- 
ture will endure as long as literature lasts. The readings are 
from the best authors, and contain a choice series of word- 
pictures from many painters of history. This book has been 
prepared by J. Norman Steele, Ph.D., who has won great dis- 
tinction as an author of school text-books. It is handsomely 
illustrated, printed in the best style, and arranged for practical 
use in the class-room with excellent geographical questions 
and summaries, reading references, and chronological tables. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. By Alfred H. Welsh, A.M., late 
Professor of Mathematics in Bachtel College, author of 
Development of English Literature and Language. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50. Specimen copy to any 
teacher for examination, $1.00. 


This is a text-book of unusual merit. It was made by a 
successful teacher, and in its plan, arrangement, and essential 
features was designed for educational purposes. It recognizes 
the objects for which geometry should be studied. The ad- 
mirable definitions are introduced only as they are demanded 
by the development of the text. They are concisely and ac- 
curately stated, and fully illustrated by appropriate diagrams. 
The demonstrations are clear and direct, and at the same time 
exacting. It is a book that calls for intelligent study, and 
must lead the student to habits of close and strong reasoning. 
The conditions are fairly stated in pointed terms, and by con- 
centrated effort of the mind the learner will be able to see the 
propositions and translate them into the language of the 
figure. It is an eminently practical, educational text-book. 
It is divided into parts. Part L treats of Plane Geometry un- 
der the following heads: The Subject Matter; Rectilinear 
Figures; Ratio and Proportion; Circles; Constructions ; 
Equality and Measurement of Polygons; Proportionality of 
Lines; Similarity of Polygons; Constructions ; Regular 
Polygons and Circles; Maxima and Minima. Part II. treats of 
Geometry of Space, as follows: Planes and their Angles; The 
Prism; The Pyramid; The Cylinder; The Cone; The Sphere. 


A Hanp-Boox or Mytuo.oey. By S. A. Edwards, Teacher 
of Mythology in the Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, $115, To teachers 
for examination, 75 cents. 


Every graduate of the American public schools should have 
a knowledge of mythology. It is essential to the intelligent 
reading of the daily newspaper and current magazine, and in- 
dispensable to the enjoyment of art and literature. This book 
by Mr. Edwards contains in its 240 well-printed pages just the 
information needed by students. The matter has been wisely 
edited, and the illustrations add to the value of the book. 
The legends and tales relating to all of the famous gods, heroes, 
demons, and other beings whose names have been preserved 
in popular belief are all given with proper condensation, and 
the accents marked so that pupils will have no difficulty in 
pronouncing names. Like all of Eldredge & Bro.’s publica- 
tions, it is admirably bound for school use. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, Pratique a L’Usage des Americains, 
Par J. H. Worman, Ph,D., et A. De Rougemout. B. A. Pre- 
mitre, partie. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co, Price, $1.00. 


This new volume of Worman’s Modern Language Series is 
® grammarjofjthe French language, designed for English speak- 
ing students. It is based upon the principles of the natural 
method of teaching, now widely approved for the acquisition 
of the languages. The features of the book are, (1) The revela- 
tion of principles to the student by carefully chosen sentences, 
from which ‘the rules of construction are deduced. (2) All im- 
portant points are fully illustrated with constant reviews, 
while advancing to new principles. (3) The exercises consist 
of mainly-needed words and useful expressions in every-day 
speck The enastion.form is adopted in order that the 


student may put his acquired vocabulary into daily practice. 
(5) Heavy type is used for the essential rules. The book is 
beautiful in its typography, binding, ete., and we heartily com- 
mend it to all students and teachers of the French language. 


Tue Tentine By C. W. Larison, M.D., of 
the Academy of Science and Art at Ringos, N. J., formerly 
professor of Natural Science in the University at Lewisburg, 
Pa., author of Elements of Orthepy, Biography of Silvia 
Dubois, ete. Ringos, N. J.: C.W. Larison. Price, $1.25. 


This book contains a description of the tours taken and of 
the field-work done by the class in geography in the Academy 
of Science and Art at Ringos, N.J., during the year 1882. 
The author, in describing these interesting towns, has adopted 
an orthography of his own, unlike any found in Webster, and 
to some extent like that advised by the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation, The type used has diacritical marks which gives to the 
pages a curious look, but the purpose of the suthor is to pre- 
pare the reading public for a new spelling. His description of 
the equipments for tenting are very useful, and will help to 
make comfortable and profitable such excursions. The trips 
described are to Pickle Mountain and Central New Jersey, 
with a party of sixteen students and four teachers, visiting the 
battle-ground of Monmouth, Asbury Park, Oceanport, Bay 
Head, Squan Village (now called Manasquan, the oldest of all 
the villages by the sea), Sea Bright, and Long Branch, and 
many other points of interest, describing each minutely. In 
the appendix “A” he gives the expenses incurred in making 
the tour of Central New Jersey, while ‘‘B” and ‘‘C” each 
contain an essay by a member of the party. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BOOK-KEEPING, SINGLE 
AND DovusBLeE Entry. By Calvin G. Hutchinson, Practical 
Accountant; and WalterS. Parker, Master of Bennett School, 
Boston, Mass. Boston: William Ware & Co, 

This book is designed for the use of schools and individuals, 
and a careful and thorough examination of its plan, arrange- 
ment, and methods, leads us to pronounce it one of the very 
best books ever published for giving instruction in book-keep- 
ing. The methods of keeping accounts are presented in an 
explanatory manner, and the different topics are practically 
illustrated by fac similes of memoranda, drafts, notes, checks, 
account-books, etc., which all ‘classes of persons should use in 
their daily business, showing clearly the various forms of in- 
truments and explaining their nature and application at the 
same time. The’elementary principles and the methods of 
single entry, the relation of accounts to each other, together 
with a clear exposition of what debit and credit really mean 
in business, are admirably explained and illustrated. The 
double entry portion of the work is very complete and made 
very plain to the student. The system is fully explained, and 
in addition many topics closely related are discussed. Numer- 


ous examples for practice are given at the end of each section, 
covering a wide range. Many useful hints are given to facili- 
tate arithmetical operation. The book is a model in size, and 
its general make-up is attractive and durable. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A new serial story, by Mrs. A. D. T, Whitney, with the 
title of Buttered Crusts,’’ will begin in the September num- 
ber of Wide Awake, and run through the rest of the year. 
Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— The Invisible Lodge, by J. P. F. Richter, is No. 18, Vol. 
L., of the “ Leisure Moment Series,’’ published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. It is from the German of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. It isa 
book that will repay careful reading. Price, 30 cents. 

— Gathered Lambs is the title of a book just published by 
Funk A Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, by Rev. 
Edward Payson Hammond, author of many religious juvenile 
books; price, 40 cents. It is illustrated and shows how the 
** Good Shepherd ”’ gathered the little ones’’ into his fold. 

— The next number in “‘ Harper’s Franklin Square Library ”’ 
is to be a new story, entitled “Sir Tom,’ by the indefatigable 
writer, Mrs. Oliphant. Mrs. Oliphant’s long-expected sketch 
of ‘‘Sheridan ”’ will soon be issued; also, in ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters.” 

— John E. Potter & Co,, Philadelphia, have just published 
a new edition of their French Syntax, by James A. Harrison 
of Washington and Lee University. Of this book so eminent 
a scholar as Professor Whitney of Yale College writes, ‘‘ So 
far as I am aware, there has been nothing hitherto in English 
that filled anything like the same place,’’ 

— G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish in small pam- 
phlet form, a lecture delivered in Montreal, March, 1883, 
by Robert C. Adams,—title Zvolution, a Summary of Evidence, 
—price, 25 cents. It will greatly interest all students of sci- 


the theory of evolution, 


— Messrs, Palliser, Palliser & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., have 
lately issued a sheet containing plans and specifications of a 
tasteful modern eight-room cottage with tower, and also with 
the necessary modifications for building it without the tower, 
and with but six rooms if desired. In its most costly form 


been built for $2,500; and i 

cost may be $1,700 or 62,000. 
— The recent tragic death of Capt. Mathew Webb will lend 

a melancholy interest to an article on Sea- Bathing and Float- 

ing,” from his pen, which appears in the current number of 

Harper's Young People. It isa pleasant and readable paper, 

full of interesting hints to the young bather. Curious to say, 


one of the lessons which the ill-fated swimmer endeavors to 
the of hia article ts the difterence between 


ence, and contains a summary of the facts that go to support On 


the outlay is estimated at $3,000; without the tower it has & 


— No, 93 of “‘ The Standard Library,’”’ published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, is entitled Win- 
ter in India, by the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M. P.; price, 
15 cents. This is one of the most entertaining books of trave] 
by this author who has taken so many journeys in Europe, 


Asia, Africa, and America. The book presents many curious 
facts concerning India. The story of his winter’s sojourn in 
India is told ina pure, simple style, and will instruct and 


interest all readers. 

— Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just pub- 
lished a very pretty little pamphlet, containing Col. George E. 
Waring’s famous horse story, Viz, which the London Specta- 
tor characterized as ‘‘ genuinely pathetic,”’ and of which Col. 
Higginson said, that ‘‘all Col. Warring’s horses are like Dr. John 
Brown’s dogs,—genuine and half-humorous creatures.” Whip 
and Spur, the book from which “‘ Vix”? is taken, is a spark- 
ling group of cavalry sketches, rivaling the best chapters of 
Hamerton in their vivid life and realism. Every admirer of 
the “ noblest friend of man’’ should own a copy of “ Vix,” 
and enjoy its reading month after month. 

— Scottish Characteristics, by Paxton Hood. Mr. Hood has 
made a charming book of the Scotchmen. No man knows 
them better. He was near enough to know them intimately; 
he was far enough away to be able to take in their grand pro- 
portions of character. His wit, humor, sarcasm, which abound 
in all his writings, are apparently concentrated in this. Some 
of the anecdotes we have seen before, but Mr. Hood tells them 
in such a quaint way that we find a new interest in them. 
The old as well as the young wil! be amused and greatly edified. 
Published by Funk & Wagnall’s ‘Standard Library,’’ New 
York. Price, 35 cents. 

— Studies in Literature, edited by Titus Munson Coan,' is 
No. 3, Vol. 1., of the “* Topics of the Time Series,’’ published 
by G.\P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. This series consists 
of representative essays on vital questions of the day. It 
brings together the results of the best thought of the best writ- 
ers of our time principally selected from leading English and 
Continental journals. The leading essay in the volume is on 
** American Literature in England,’’ followed by essays on 
Hamlet,—a New Reading,’”’ ‘‘ The Humorous in Literature,’’ 
** The Bollandists,’’,** Isaiah of Jerusalem,’’ by Matthew Ar- 
nold; and ‘‘ Concerning the Unknown Public,” by Thomas 
Wright. All able and timely papers; price, 25 cents. 

— The Miseries of Fo Hi is just published by Jansen, Mc- 

Clurg & Co., Chicago. The work is from the French of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey. The finest quality of the work is its overflow- 
ing humor. There are few pages from first to last but will 
provoke a hearty laugh at some unexpected bit of sarcasm or 
fine touch of drollery. The public service of China, as herein 
portrayed, affords arich field for astudy of many peculiarities 
of the system of public plunder; and the ‘‘ miseries”’ of poor 
Fo Hi, a “ functionary ’”’ whose chief misfortune is the posses- 
sion of certain fixed notions of fidelity and honor in his official 
position, is a fine illustration of the workings of that delight- 
ful system, whether in the Celestial Empire orelsewhere. It 
would be a happy thing if a few of our *‘ working”? politicians 
and “‘ practical ’’ statesmen would read this little book. It is 
one of the brightest and keenest of recent books. 
— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, have just published a 
fourth revised and enlarged edition of Wm. M. Griffin’s How 
Not to Teach, with The Way to Teach, and a short series of 
number lessons (after Grube); also test problems for review 
exercises. The readers of Tuk Paimary TEACHER will remem- 
ber several of the chapters of this excellent little book, The 
hints, suggestions, and criticisms it contains are invaluable to 
every teacher in the public schools of this land, and we advise 
them to get it at once. Price, 35 cents. 


The same publishers have now ready the long-promised 
Light Line Short Hand of Roscoe L. Eames. This is a text- 
book giving a practical phonetic system without shading. It 
is eminentiy adapted for business, correspondence, and verbatim 


reporting, and has been successfully used by the author for 
many years. The illustrations occupy fifty-eight full pages, 
and there is a vocabulary of 4,500 words and phrases. The 
book is a thorough self-instructor. Price, postpaid, $1.50, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ella Weed .... What Hast Thou Done? by J. Fits. 
and $26 F.8.L. New York: Harper & Bros, 


‘orm, Place, Plants, and 
Teaching; by E. V. 
and M. K. Smith; illas. New York: A. Lovell & Co, 
Times of Battle and of Rest; by Z. Topelius; Surgeon’s Stories: $1.25. 
0; Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
A Handbook of Mythology; for the use of schools and academies; by 
8. A. Edwards; $1.15. Phi adelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Complete Handbook of and Antonyms; with by 
the Rt. Rev. 8. Fallows, A.M., D.D.; $1.00. Chicago: Stan Book Co. 
wrnaeet Lambs; by Rev, E. P. mond, New York: Funk & 
Jonni Book; by D, ¥, Comstock; intr. price, 80 cents, Boston: 
Studies in Literature; ‘Topics of the Time Series;”’ 25 cents, New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Fong Invisible Lodge; ‘ Leisure Moment Series;" 30 cents, Henry Holt 


Winter in India; by Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P.; 15 cents.... Scottish 
Characteristics; by Paxton Hood; 25cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
enn. of Geometry; by A. H. Welsh, A.M.; $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. 


riggs 
Evolution; A Summary of Evidence; R. ©, Adams; 25 cents, New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sous. 
Vix; by Geo. E. Waring, Jr.; 10 cents. Boston: J. R. & Co. 
The Principles and Practice of Bookkeeping, Single and Double Entry; 
by Calvin G, Hutchinson and W. 8. Parker, Masten: Wm. Ware & Co. 
Cambridge Sermons; by Alex. McKenzie, D.D.; $150. Boston: D. 


& Co, 
How Not to Teach; revised and enlarged, with The Way to Teach; by 
Wm. M.Gifin, 4.M. Fourth Bdition; Scents ... Brief History of Greece, 


Readings from Prominent Greek Historians J. Dorman Steele 
Ph.D. ; “ One Term Series; $1.00, New York; A. Barnes & Oo, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


communications intended for this department should be directed to 
Paor. E, T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—Paradoxes arise from ambiguity. 20+ 8= 
20+ 8 is an extremely ambiguous equation. 

First, if the 20’s and 8’s are absolutely equal after transpo- 
sition, no quantity is left on either side, and no equation can 

ult. 

eek the numbers may be variables. Representing the in- 
finitesimally increased value of 20 by 20’ and particular values 
of 0 by 0’, ete., we have, 


(2) 20‘ — 20 = 8 —8=0,, 
(3) 10(2, — 2) = 4(2,, — 2). (5) 4 


From (2) we see that one of the units in 20 varies by a ; 


0 
hence two of them vary by 5, and 2,—2= ve . Similarly 


9 
4~ 10 

Third, we may suppose that each unit in 20 varies by an in- 
finitesimal increment 0,, whence 20’ — 20 = 20(0’); 8’ —8 = 


5 
8(0’); 20 — 20 = 5-(8 — 8); 10= 4, Hence we know 


that 20 + 8 = 20 + 8is an imperfect expression of 20’ + 8 = 
20 + 8’ +0, where 0 = 12(0’), as above. 


2,—2 =", and (5) becomes 10 = 4 x 


When the expression >. arises in the solution of a problem by 


Algebra, its value can in such cases be determined by algebraic 
methods, Such determination was once an important part of 
algebra. The determination of 7 to 523 places of decimals, the 
amazingly accurate results of astronomical research, the solu- 
tion of all the more important mechanical and physical prob- 
lems of the last two centuries, depend on infinitesimals. For 
such discussions the notation and methods of Calculus sur- 
pass those of Algebra, far more than the Arabic notation 
of numbers excels the Roman; and he who would be more than 
a mere tyroin mathematics must learn Calculus. 
A. W. WILLIAMSON. 
Augusta College, Rock Island, Ill., 1883. 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 234.—A borrows $500 for five years at 8 per cent 
commission, and 8 per cent. interest payable semi-annually. B. 
borrows $500 for 5 years at 10 per cent. interest straight: which 
has made the better bargain, and what is the difference ? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The next meeting of the American Social Science Associ- 
ation will begin at Saratoga on Sept. 3, with an address by 
President Wayland. 


— A new lighting appliance has been invented by M. de 
Khodinsky’ He directs a jet of coal-gas and of oxygen on a 
specially-prepared prismatic pencil of magnesia. The coal-gas 
and the oxygen arrive at the point of combustion by two sep- 
arate pipes inclosed in the same tube. 


— Prof. C. H, F. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y., announces to Har- 
vard College Observatory the discovery of a new planet by him 
on the night of August 12. Its position at time of discovery 
was as follows: Aug. 12, 13h. 49m. 27s.; Clinton mean time, R. 
A. 21h. 20m, 48.17s.; Dec. S. 12° 29’ 8.2”, The daily motion of 
the object is minus 36” in R. A., and in Dec, 20’ and 50” S. It 
: eae bright for an asteroid, being of the ninth magni- 

ude. 


— The question of an intra-mercurial planet is by no means 
decided, as had been supposed, by the recent eclipse of May 
last. Mr, Lewis Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., who, with Prof. 
Watson, claimed to have seen Vulcan in the wy ay of 1878, 
writes a letter to The Times, giving an account of the supposed 
discovery of an intra-mercurial planet by Prof. E. M. Trouve- 
lot, of the French expedition. e saw a red star about three 
degrees northwest of the sun, and an assistant also saw it. 
The calling of * time” forbade more active location. The de- 
velopment of the photographs may settle the question. 


— At the recent general assembly of cement manufacturers 
at Berlin, Dr. Fruhling described a new application of cement. 
He explained that it would be easy to transform corpses into 


stone mummies by the use of Portland cement, that substance } 


when hardened not in any way indicating the organic changes 
going on within it. He further illustrated the subject by de- 
scribing various industrial uses of lime as a preventive of de- 
composition. The cement in hardening takes an accurate cast 
of the features which it incloses, thus allowing of their exact 
reproduction after the lapse of centuries. It is suggested to 
use coffins of rectangular shape, it being further considered by 
Dr. Fruhling that underground sepulture is needless, as the 
coffins soon become practically masses of stone, and can there- 
fore be built into pyramids, 


— The balloon in which the Count de Dion and M. Rembie- 
leusky recently made an ascension from Paris presented sev- 
eral novel features of great interest and value to the study of 
aerial navigation, The principal of these is the invention of 
the Comte de Dion himself. It is a double balloon, so to speak. 
Over the ordinary oiled silk, of which the balloon proper is 
taade, is a covering of white calico which extends over its 
upper half. From this outer covering a long funnel of oiled 
tik extends downward, and connects with a ventilating ma- 
chine attached to the outside of the car, which, by turning a 
crank, sends a blast of cold air out of the fannel and under- 
neath the outer layer. The object of this is to place a layer of 
cold air between the two coverings, which shall preserve the 

, £48 in the balloon from being unduly influenced by the rays of 
the sun. Another novelty is the method of attaching the 
car to the balloon, the cords being arranged in a scientific 
System of triangulation, enabling the weight of the car to be 
foually diatribnted around its circumference and keeping it in 


a perfectly horizontal position in spite of any shifting of weight 
within it. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH WORDS. 


BY MISS M. MORRIS, CINCINNATI, 0. 


“ Pol.—What do you read, my lord ! 
Ham.—W ords, words, words.” 


For advanced classes some time spent on derivation of words 
is as effective as mere definition, and far more interesting if 
properly treated. There are many words in daily use whose 
etymology is as interesting as history. Attention once called 
to such points will rarely fail to develop a sufficient amount of 
curiosity to make the derivation of words a point of interest. 
As a school-exercise, this is worth something to the teacher 
in fixing habits of careful preparation, and thorough under- 
standing of words, No word should be permitted to pass un- 
defined, and where the members of a class are studying Latin 
and Greek, their elementary studies in these languages will 
impel them to use their knowledge in defining English words 
derived from Latin or Greek roots. 

What a thousand transformations the simple facio under- 
goes! There is enough work in tracing its use in our language 
to employ and interest a class for days. We have words de- 
rived directly from the Latin, others coming to us through the 
French, Why not make use of all these points in daily or 
weekly training, and try to develop as fully as may be the fac- 
ulties of observation and comparison ? It is a sort of higher 
object-lesson, which observes aud compares not only form but 
the abstract ideas of correlation of form and of derivation. 
All this may be accomplished so simply and gradually that the 
mental effort is merely a healthy exercise of the faculties, 
Not only root-meanings, but those of affixes, may be used with 
advantage. The meaning and value of such syllables once 
fixed, half the manual labor and mental effort now wasted 
will be saved for effective work. 

Surely it would be a saving of time, and of patience also, to 
teach classes once for all the fixed value of such common af- 
fixes as ad, re, de, con, pro, trans, etc., with their interchange- 
able forms. Their use may be illustrated by a few familiar 
examples, and then the pupils may be required to make their 
own definitions from known syllabic values, as they would 
find the value of z and y in their equations. It is remarkable 
what an extensive and useful vocabulary the more intelligent 
pupils will acquire; with an impetus of this kind as a starting- 
point, their goal may be the higher paths of philology. Those 
who master only what is placed before them in their tasks 
will, at least, have acquired many new words whose proper 
combination of létters they have mastered, and whose meaning 
they certainly understand. 

How can we expect young people to love their language, or 
desire to speak it well and purely, if they are never taught to 
discern its beauty, or to appreciate the delicate shades of 
meaning in its varying synonyms? It is we who are at fault, 
in that we give them only the shell: a combination of letters 
which we call a word; another word that we call its meaning, 
from which meagre details we expect them to appreciate its full 
value in our motber-tongue, and always to use it gracefully 
and appropriately. We teach them not the worth of words, 
but their worthlessness, by such a course. Children’s vocab- 
ularies are wofully small, — this is an admitted fact. How 
enlarge them? By reading? But that is useless unless they 
are taught to challenge every unfamiliar term; and of what use 
in this respect are the books which ordinarily engage their at- 
tention ? Most boys’ books are tales of adventure,—unreal, 
improbable,—written in diffuse English; or worse, some cor- 
rupt vernacular, true neither to life nor language. Girls’ 
books are little better. 

Some one says, ‘Give the youngsters the run of a library.”’ 
Very well. In that case what kind of books do they select 
from public libraries, and how few can have the run of a really 
well-selected private library ? Teachers might do much in se- 
lecting reading for their pupils, or in guiding them to a proper 
selection. For instance, what a fine opportunity is given by 
the study of history, for well-chosen selections from good au- 
thors, to be read in connection with the lesson; and how many 
interesting books may thus be brought to their notice as col- 
lateral reading. 

All this implies earnest work and thought on the teacher’s 
part; but the result is worth the effort. Emerson says, ‘‘ We 
ask for long life, but it is deep life and grand moments that 
signify.”” Soin language, we seem to demand many and long 
words, bat is it not accurate expression and fine appreciation 
that signify ? Otherwise men are but parrots in their use of 
words, which they often employ with as little method or com- 
prehension. If this evil can be obviated, let us endeavor to 
obviate it first for ourselves, and then for those under our 
care. How else are we to appreciate scholarly work in our 
own authors, and grasp the force, or genius, or delicate humor 
embodied in our own or foreign literature ? 

It is bec:.use of this deplorably mechanical «use of language 
that many, more sane than the “ melancholy Dane,’’ may an- 
swer with him the oft-repeated question of Polonius, ‘‘ What 
do you read, my lord?” ‘* Words, words, words.” How 
much thought may be crystallized into a single sentence, we 
may comprehend by a stady of aphorisms, a glance into some 
of Bacon’s essays, or some quaint description. Was there ever 
a better word-picture of a devoted, tireless student of mys- 
teries than Tennyson’s one line in “ Vivien” (is it not ?), ** A 
little glassy beaded, hairless man.” It is a biography in six 


or 4 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFornNIA.—Alameda has adopted the following schedule 
of monthly salaries of teachers: First grade teachers, $85; 2d, 
$75; 3d, $00: 4th, $57.50; 5th, $55; 6th, $55; 7th, $60; 8th, 
$60; principal of high school, $150; vice-principal, $125; assist. 
teacher, $95. The principals of schools as follows: Alameda 
School, $80; Porter School, $110; Encinal School, $75; West 
End School, $80. 


State Editor, ANDREW W. ELDER, Denver, Col. 
CoLoRADO.—Miss Haven, of the Greeley schools, left that 
city lately for the Argentine Republic, S. A., where she goes 
to teach. She stoped fora time in Minnesota, and there joined 
nine other teachers bound for the same country. Southern 
republics are beginning to appreciate the American school- 
ma’ams. 


Groreia.—The recently-issued catalogue of Atlanta Univ. 
shows that 340 students were in attendance during the past 
year. Of this number the college course had 22, the prepara- 
7 — 20, the normal course 85, and the grammar 
schoo) 


State Editor, J. T. Smrrn, New Albany, Ind. 
InNDIANA.—Prof. W. P. Pinkham has been elected president 
pro tem of Eastham Coll.——B. H. Wood, formerly of Harri- 
son Co., has been elected principal of the high school at Win- 
chester.——The trustees of Purdue Univ. have elected Hon. 
W. H. Ragan supt. of the experimental dept. of the Agricul- 
tural Coll. The Greek and Latin depts. have been abolished, 
and in future more attention will be given to agriculture.—— 
The average pay for male teachers in Indiana is $81 per month, 
that of females $47.——Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, for many 
years principal of the high school at Muncie, goes to Marion 
to take charge of the high school there. As an educator she 
takes first rank among the female teachers of the State. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, 


ILLINOIs.—The Lake Bluff School Teachers’ Assembly has 
been one of the notable gatherings this summer. It was the 
misfortune of the editor of this department not to reach the 
grounds until four days’ work had been completed. He heard 
exercises by Messrs. Nightingale, Sabin, O. S. Cook, and Wil- 
kinson. Among previous exercises of this meeting much dis- 
cussed were Supt. Powell on “‘ Language,”’ and Col. Parker on 
** Reading.” 

The Illinois Soc. of School Prins. this year, a part of Lake 
Bluff Assembly, was a creditable success. A very interesting 
and important addition to the exercises, secured after the pro- 
gram was printed, was the discussion on ‘‘ Schoo) Legislation,’’ 
led by W. B. Pillsbury, assist. State Supt., and carried on by 
Hon. O. 8. Cook of Englewood. It seemed to be the opinion 
of the Soc. that Illinois teachers should seek as the next ad- 
vance legislation for schools a higher educational standard for 
the county supt., and the adoption of the township system in- 
stead of the district control which now prevails. All the exer- 
cises were well attended, even to the last, which, in Dr. 
Scouller’s theme, ‘‘ Management of Bad Boys,’’ and in his in- 
imitable style, held the unwearied attention of his large audi- 
ence. A hope was expressed by members of the Soc. that the 
State Assoc. might secure a repetition of this address at the 
holiday meeting. The Soc. has now in the treasury something 
over $100, and the treasurer was authorized to loan it for one 
year on good security. The Nominating Com., Messrs. Walker, 
Inglis, and Kirke, reported the following nominations for the 
ensuing year, and these were elected as the new officers of the 
Soc.: Prest.—J. N. Wilkinson, Decatur. Vice-Prest.—W. S. 
Mack, Moline. Sec.—E. E. Brown, Belvidere. Treas.—John 
W. Gipson, Normal. KHz. Com.—B. L. Dodge, Oak Park; 8.8. 
Kemble, Rock Island; John T. Bowles, Metropolis City. 


Iowa.—Marshalltown has been engaging extra teachers so 
as to reduce the namber of pupils in a room from 40 to 30.—— 
Reélections: Prof. J.C. Hisly, Montezuma, at $100 per month; 
Prof. Dean, of Gladbrook, to oo of What Cheer; 
Prof. R. D. Jones, formerly of Panora, principal of the high 
school, West Des Moines. —— A thing much needed in this 
State is a legislative act increasing the number of studies re- 
quired for a certificate to teach,—rhetoric, algebra, geometry, 
civil government, literature, and bookkeeping, should be 
added to the list. Most of the teachers are now proficient in 
these studies. Others could easily take them ? In no other 
way can the schools be as quickly improved. The next legis- 
lature should be worked up. 


Kansas.—Supt. Stanley is reélected at Lawrence, and 27 
teachers, two more than last year. +B? Tillotson of Topeka, 
Meade of Atchison, and Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth, are also 
retained for the ensuing year.——The 17th annual catalogue 
of the Univ. of Kansas, which has just been issued, shows a 
total attendance of 582 students, of whom 243 are ladies. The 
announcement is made that the first year of the Preparatory 
dept. has been dropped, and the standard of admission thereby 
advanced, and that new courses have been adopted which 
place nearly all the higher schools of Kansas in direct connec- 
tion with the university. It is therefore recommended that all 
applicants from districts properly tributary to such schools 
remain at home institutions as long as possible, 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MinnesoTa.—Prof. W. F. Phelps has been elected supt. of 
the Winona city schools, in place of Prof. J. McNaughton, who 
resigned to go to Council Bluffs at a salary of $2.000——Prof. O. 
V. Tousley has been reélected supt. of the Minneapolis schools 
for the ensuing three years, at a salary of $3,600 per annum. 
This offer remains opens to Prof. Tousley until Jan. 1, 1884. 
— Mrs. Genevieve 8S. Hawley, for years a teacher in the gram- 
mar and high schools of Mankato, has been engaged, at a sal- 
ary of $800, to teach in the normal school of that city, in place 
of Miss A. McCutchen who goes to Detroit, Mich, 


State Editor, Pror. THOMAS, New Berne, N.C. 


Norts CARoLina.—The State Normals, just closed, have 
been far more succeessful than ever before. Especially is this 
true of the Chapel Hill Normal, conducted by Prof. E. P. 
Moses. New Berne has had a very beneficial Colored Normal, 
conducted by Miss Somerville, a very talented teacher of 
Washington City colored sechools.——Prof. Moses has declined 
the superintendency of the Columbia (S. C.) schools, and to 
the very great satisfaction of ite people this leader of educa- 
tion in North Carolina will remain in Goldsboro.——Prof. E. 
W. Kennedy will again take charge of the graded schools, so 
successfully conducted by him last year, in Durham.——Prof. 


T. 8. Tomlinson has declined a reélection at Wileon. Prof. 
John F. Bruton has been chosen in his place,——Prof. M. C, 


‘ 
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S. Noble, of the Wilmington schools, is at Martha’s Vineyard. 
——Prof. L. B. Johnson has been elected to the superintend- 
ency of the Columbia schools, and his place at New Berne has 
been filled by the election of Prof. Price Thomas.--—A new 
graded schoo! will be organized in Kinston about the first of 
Sept., by Prof. P. P. Claxton, supt. elect.——A graded school 
will also be opened in Winston soon. We learn that Prof. 
Tomlinson has recently been elected supt. there. 
State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 

NEBRASKA.—Supt. James and Mr. Lewis, with most ofthe 
former force, are retained at Omaha, the former at $3,000 and 
the latter at $1,800. Hon. S. D. Bealls is principal of Hart- 
man, vice Mrs. McIntyre transferred to South School, vice 
Miss Steward, long in the schools, withdrawn. Mr. Learned’s 
salary was increased to $1,200.——Omaha gets $9,958.10 from 
the State,—$1,000 more than last year. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Yorx.—The officers of the State Teachers’ Assoc. for 
the ensuing year are: Prest.—C. T. Barnes. Vice-Prests.— 
T. W. Kimble, Miss Frank A. Tifft, Miss Barhite, Charles E 
Snyder. Rec. Secs.—A. W. Morehouse, L. Seeley. Cor. Sec. 
—Peter E. Tarpey. Treas.—J. H. Durkee. The convention 
will meet next year at Elmira, on the third Tuesday in July. 


OrEGon.—The receipts of the State Univ. for the year have 
been $15,638. There is a deficit of $600. Two of the bonds 
presented by Henry Villard have been received. There is 
$1,500 of accrued interest on these bonds. Prof. C E. Lam- 
bert has been reélected to the Villard chair of English litera- 
ture. ——Prof. J. R Ewing, of East Portland, has resigned the 
principalship of the schools, and Prof. —— Starr, late of Tus- 
cola, Lil., succeeds to the position. 


Oxnt0.—Short-hand writing is taught in many select schools 
in Ohio, end it is not unlikely that it will soon be regarded by 
many a8 an essential to a business education. During the 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— George C. Purivgton, formerly principal of the Brunswick 
High School, becomes principal of the State Normal School at 
Farmington, and George M. Stout takes the Farmington High 
School. Prof. Jordan of the Bangor High School is succeeded 
by Jere M. Hill. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The State Governor and Council, have reappointed the 
following trustees of the State Normal School: Rev. George 
B. Spauldon, William E. Buck of Manchester, Charles A 
Jewell of Plymouth, James W. Patterson of Hanover, Hosea 
W. Parker of Claremont, Rev. Daniel C. Roberts of Concord. 


VERMONT. 


— The vacancy in the preecteentte of Barre Acad., caused 
by the resignation of Prof. Slocum, has been filled by the en- 
gagement of Edward H. Dutcher, A.B., as principal. . 

— The program of the meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc., 
which is to be held at Montpelier the third or fourth week in 
October, has, up to date, been outlined as follows: 

WEpNeEsDAY, 8 P. M.— What do the Colleges Expect of the b 
Schools and Academies’? Latin; Prof. J. K. Lord, Dartmouth. Greek, 
English. 

THURSDAY, A.M.—High School and Academic Work. Latin Pronun- 
ciation; J. E. Goodrich, Burlington. Relation of Scientific to Classical 
Studies; C. E. Putney, 8. W. Brackett, St. Johnsbury. 

Afternoon.—Ought the State to Support through its High Schools a Col- 
lege Preparatory Course? 8. W. Landon, Burlington; C..J.Alger. “ Gen- 
eral Exercises” in Schools; H. D, Ryder, Bellows Falls; C. H. Gold 
towait, St. Albans. 

Evening.—Lecture by A 100 Pounder. 

FRIDAY, A. M.—Ungraded School Work. What Supervision by the 
State would be Most Effectual? C. D. Mead, Middlebury. How can the 
Ungraded Schools become Graded? F. F. Whittier, Derby. Perplexities 
of the Teacher; A. W. Edson, Randolph. How can the Codperation of 


the Parent be Best Secured ? 
Afternoon.—School |Management. What Should a Teacher Do before 


the First Day of School? J. M. Comstock, Springtield. Strategy and Tac- 


summer many Ohio teachers attended select schools in order 
to prepare themselves for more remunerative and more suc- | 
cessful work. Of the latterclass was Mr. O. T. Corson, a school 
examiner in Preble Co., who went to Delaware, Ohio, to study 
Latin and Greek. The energy and courage of such a student 
will win him a high place in the calling which he has chosen. 


tics in the Teacher; G. A. Brown, Bellows Falls. Methods of Inciting to 
Diligence and Order; C. H. Dunton, Poultney, The Faults of School 
Management as Seen from the Pupil’s Standpoint; D. C. Heath, Boston. 
Evening.—The Relation of the State to Education; Hon. H. H. Powers, 
Morrisville; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, LL.D., Boston, 
SATURDAY, A. M.—Examinvation of Teachers; C. C. Gove, New Haven; 
Educational Meetings, C. A. Bunker, Peacham. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Milton schools will, the coming year, | 
be in charge of S. H. Goho, A.M., of Lebanon. E. R. Deat-. 
rick, the former principal, has resigned to continue his theo- | 
logical studies at Franklin and Marshall Coll.——Prin. A. H. 
Berlin, of West Pittston, has left the educational for the in- 
surance field. He is succeeded by I. W. Hibbs, late principal 
at Northumberland.——Watsontown has increased the salaries 
of teachers 12 per cent. 

State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—Prof. Caulkins of the East Tennessee Wes- 
leyan Univ. has closed a very successful summer normal at 
Dresden, in Weakley Co. About 75 teachers were present. 
Prof. G. Winstead, the Co. Supt., displayed much energy in 
making the normal a success.——Supt. Ownby of Marshall Co.,, 
held a four weeks’ normal at Lewisburg. He was assisted by 
Prof. H. Nicholson of Knoxville, Prof.Woolwich of Nashville, 
and others. Much interest was manifested.——The State Nor- 
mal at Jackson was quite a success under the management of 
Profs. Porter, Conger, and Trousdale. They were assisted by 
Profs. Garrett, Goodman, and Woolwine of Nashville. Miss 
Florence Acree, of Memphis, gave a successful exhibition of 
the ‘‘ Quincy”? methods, with classes of little folks. Col. 
Parker of Chicago also discoursed on the ‘‘ New Education.’”’ 
Mrs. Parker, Judge Foster of Nashville, Miss Conway of Mem- 
phis, and others, contributed to the success of the school. The 
enrollment reached 180. 

West Vineinia.—The summer institutes of the State have 
been in most instances largely attended. That held at Parkers- 
burg, for Wood Co., had an enrollment of 181. 


— It is quite enough for the young student to learn the gen- 
eral principles of the sciences, copiously illustrated by facts 
They are the most valuable parts of a science, for they give a 


J. M. Hirt, Northfield, Vt., Box 222. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bostron.—Miss C. F. Palmer, of Chicopee, a graduate of 
Smith Coll., is in future to be associated with Miss Alling in 
Miss Shaw’s school of this city. 

— Miss Helen Magill, of Boston Univ., daughter of Prest. 
Magill of Swarthmore Coll. has been appointed principal of the | 
new Howard Collegiate Inst. at West Bridgewater. The school 
opens Oct. 2, and will have a primary and a collegiate course. 
The institute was established by the late B. F. Howard. 

— Sauveur Summer Schoo! of Languages, at Amherst, had a 
roll-call of 317 students. Massachusetts sent 113, and 141 
were from outside of New England. Surely the meeting of 
a widespread want must have brought together this varied 
multitude. 

— Holliston High School will hereafter be presided over by 
Wm. Choate of Beverley, late of Harvard. Miss J. Travers, 
also of Holliston, accepts a call to Mason City, IIl. 

— Phillips Acad., Andover, graduated 61 boys in June, of 
whom 11 are for Harvard, 20 for Yale, 4 for Amherst, 1 each 
for Williams, Dartmouth, Princeton, Lehigh, and Johns Hop- 
kins; 6 for Sheffield Scientific, 3 for Mass. Inst. Technology, 


1 for Harvard Law, 1 for Jefferson Medical, 1 for Michigan 
Medical, and the remainder for business or undecided. A few 
from the other classes also go to college 

— Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., a former professor in the) 
Montpelier Methodist Sem., has been elected professor of En- 
glish Literature and Political Economy at Boston Univ. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Iu opposition to the growing desire of the public for longer 


school vacations, Woonsocket votes to open the schools one 
week earlier than usual; viz, Aug 27. Tuition fees, in future, 


spectively 
— Mr. J. A. Estey, a former principal of the Boston High 


bird’s-eye view of an entire science, and the methods of work- 
ing in that science. These genera! principles are a) ways the | 
most delightful portions. On this account it is that in an ordi- | 
nary course of education, say until the child is fifteen or six-| 
teen years old, all the natural sciences should be introduced. | 
Then the child imbibes and enjoys the very cream of them all. | 
He is delighted, because he is every day seeing and hearing | 
something new. What he learns with delight, he remembers | 
long. Indelible ideas and impressions are then produced.—J. 
Ennis, in Jour. of Franklin Inst. | 


Chase who resigns. 
— Warren schools lose Miss Evelyn Essex, Miss Jennie Mor- 
ton, and Miss Mary S. Eddy. 


with it, 
+ a A. Williams of Brown Univ. is doing Europe on a 
cycle, 
— Mr. Willard, a Dartmouth Coll. graduate, is to be assist- 
ant in the Westerly High School. 


School, has again been appointed to the principalship, vice Mr. 


— Greenwich Acad. is to have a ki.dergarten connected | 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— The will of the late Dr. N. 8. Richardson bequeaths his 
library to the Berkeley Div. Schcol at Middletown. After his 
wife’s death his whole estate goes to the D. and F. Miss. Soc., 
the income to be appropriated to the education of colored min- 
isters and teachers. 


IN GENERAL. 


— Mr. Clark’s statement that the ‘“‘ hammer, saw, plane, 
etc., are ‘fundamental tools,’ because they are used in work- 
ing wood, stone, and metals,” are, according to Supt. Hinsdale, 
not properly fundamental! tools at all. ‘‘ The three R's,” he 


says, ‘‘ are an introduction to all learning; they are of univer- 
sal value; while the trades have no common elements, no com- 
mon instruments, neither the hammer, the bellows, the awl, 


nor the needle.”’ 

— The London Times speaks of the result of an experiment, 
in which the girls of a locality were found to beat the boys at 
their books as long as both sexes remained the same time in 
class; but the boys, on having their hours diminished by one- 
half, and the time thus gained devoted to active exercise, at 
once surpassed the girls, the condition of whose work had re- 
mained unchanged. This right-about change is attributed to 
those two great promoters of health, — pure air and exercise. 
Here is a fact worth considering by those who teach and those 
who build school-houses. It ought to be said, however, that 
teachers are not generally responsible for the vitiated state of 
the air in their school-rooms. The architects who plan the 
buildings, and the legislative economists whose eyes are upon 
the coal bills, —the Scylla and Charybdis in the innocents’ 
pathway,—are the most guilty ones. 

— School privileges in England are not absolutely free to all. 
Those who are able must pay more or less for them. In many 
places there is great irregularity of attendance. To cure it, 
the following plan has been suggested: On every Monday 
morning every child in the schoo! pays an additional school- 
fee of onepenny. On Friday afternoon each scholar who has 
attained a certain standard of regularity and punctuality re- 
ceives from the head teacher a token, which is accepted on the 
following week for one penny of the increased school-fee. 
The child who fails to make the required number of attend- 
ances gets no token, and has to pay the additional penny the 
next week, andso on. There are some objections to the plan, 
and one of them, as stated by an educational journal, is the 
temptation it places before the boys ‘‘ to swop,’’ the token be- 
ing a ‘‘ negotiable article.”’” We had supposed that ‘‘ swop- 
ping’’ was a propensity that only the Yankee boy had a patent 
on. Wonder if Euglish lads whittle, too! 

— It is a well-known fact, says an English journal, that the 
best products of the regular schools, even of the universities, 
have little chance of taking high places in the examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, and corresponding posts at home, 
without the aid of special examiners. Culture counts for very 
little with competition examiners, because culture cannot be 
weighed and measured by any tests which examiners seem ca- 
pable of devising. Itis only the question of facts that can be 
tested by questions, And yet examiners, at home and abroad, 
either through sheer laziness, or distrust of teachers, or be- 
cause of eyes blinded to the facts, go on attempting to measure 
the aspirations, energy, and capacity of youth with the red- 
tape of their endless examination lists of printed questions. 
The fundamental truth is this: Whether the examiner has the 


minimum amount of knowledge essential for promotion may 
be properly learned by a printed examination; but whether he 
has the ability to grapple successfully with the work of a 


in the high and grammar schools are to be $10.00 and $8.00, re- | Le pe plane is a question which only he can answer who has 


him in his keeping and witoessed the unfolding of his 
powers from day to day. 


— Here is a piece of an editorial from the London School- 
master, which makes us think that there is even in school 
boards a touch of nature that makes them kin: 


“There is nothing more worthy of condemnation in con- 
nection with public appointments than favoritism, which 
selects an inferior candidate on accouut of some reason alto- 
gether apart from the necessary qualifications. Stories of such 
selection are common enough in regard to the appointments 
under the School Board for London. The cause of complaint 


New for Next Term. 


Graduates: High Schools PREPARATION FOR HARVARD, 


BY PRIVATE TUITION, 


Newcomb & Holden's Briefer Astronomy. 
Ready Augnst 1, 1883. 
Martin’s Briefer Human Body. 
Ready September 1, 1883. 
Witt's Classical Mythol . Translated from 
the German, with table of Related Myths... $1.25. 
Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. $1.00. 
Porter's Outlines of the Constitutional 
History of the United States... $1.50. 
German Comedies, Selected and annotated by 
8 M. Sterne, author of “ Stadien und Plau- 
dereien.” Ready Sept. 1, 1883. 
Newcomb’s Algebra for Colleges. New Ea. 
New Descriptive Catalogue sent for on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
417 tf 29 Weat 23d Street, New York. 


of Tx URN 
Bound Volumes years 1878, 1870, 1880, 
1681, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 

350 


Are invited to notice the advantage of spending a year 
or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St.,. . . Boston, Mass., 


for Special Business, Modern Lauguages, or 
General Culture. 


Young ladies wishing to study French or German 
will find unusual facilities at very low rates. 


The fifty-sixth year begins Sept. 12. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will begin its 49th year Sept. 6. Fine library, labora. 
tory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. 
Best of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. 
E. STANTON, Princ., Norton, Mass. 428 b 


FRANK LIEIN’S Letter to Miss MarY 
STEVENSON, 2c. Franklin’s Rules for becoming 
Great, Rich, Popular, and Happy, 2c. Faust’s Laws 
O¥ HEALTH, 2c. H. KOPP, 14 Lorimer 8t., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Send stamps for the above. 4324 
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OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE, Eng,, tor Wellesley, Lady Margaret Hall, and Girton Colleges for Women, 
BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 


ASSISTED BY A HARVARD HONOR-MAN IN MATHEMATICS. 
© next yearly 0 will begin on October 2. Only eight pupils are ad 
° an ass: t vacation to read idates 
1, In all the present classes at HARVARD there are atts papi, Mr. 
r undergoin e double exa: ti c 
erg good standing prepared by Dr. Humphreys. | was admitted as doPuOMone OF WILLIAMS COLLGEE. 
B. e recent Jane examination at Harvard his. 4. Mr. Frederick L. Torrey was awarded high marks 
peace upil, Mr. Stanley T. Simonds, was awarded | in Greek and Latin at the Freshman final examination 
UNIOR HonoRsS in CLAss108, at Harvard, and Mr. Irving Meredith at entrance. 
For circulars and proofs of successful training for pupils, address KE. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


July 30, 1883. [431 c} 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. | WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in | 4 Fo wan Dinter Seaston will open om Thareday, Oct 
883, in the new coll building. Clinical Instruc- 
ont Greek. Observatory, laboratories, tion given in the Wenen’s Men ital, Pennsylvania, 


and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition Willis, Philad: 
¥ elphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
#175 year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin.. So. | Course of Lectures, Practioal and 
’ 423k | Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 


and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 


4 WEEK. $12 day at home made, Costly 
$72 Dane, No. College Ave., and PHILA, 


outit free. AddressTaus & Oo.,Angusta,Me. 


STEEL 


Inu 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


316 tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York. 


PENS. 
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Aug. 23, 1883. 
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is not with the headquarters of the Board, where there is every 
desire to select the most suitable persons for appointment. 
The local managers are less punctilious in their selection, and 
‘exceptional circumstances’ are allowed to weigh much more 
conspropously than they ought to in regard to the headships of 
schools.’" 


— The potontes was the estimated railway mileage of the 
world on Jan. 1, 1883: United States 113,000, Europe, 100,006, 
Asia 8,000, South America 7,000, Canada 8,500, Australia 
3,200, Africa 2,200, Mexico 2,100,—grand total, 253,000 miles. 
These figures are not exact, as it is impossible to obtain official 
returns within a year or two after date, and so it is necessary 
to use the latest available statements and add the probable 
number of miles of road that may have been built in different 
countries since the time the latest statistics published with 
authority were issued. 


— The Official Messenger of St. Petersburg announces that, 
‘* by order of the Emperor, the admission of new pupils to the 
course of medical training for women at the Nicholas Military 
Hospital will be discontinued after the present term. The 
students will be allowed to conclude their course, after which 
the clinical instruction for women at the hospital will be 
abolished.’’ 


— The board of regents of the Oregon State University 
have been legislating out of the usual line. At their last 
meeting they resolved, “That if any professor becomes a can- 
didate for a public office, or for nomination thereto, or is a del- 
egate to a political convention, or shall o oly be a candidate 
thereto, it will be accepted as his resignation.”” Ergo, eschew 
politics. 

— The teachers at the school for the sons of Japanese nobles 
-in Tokio appear to have hit upon a notable method of teaching 
physical geography. In the court behind the school-building 
isa physical map of the country, between 300 and 400 feet 
long. It is made of turf and rock, and is bordered with 
pebbles, which look at a little distance much like water. Every 
river, andinlet, mountain is reproduced in this mode) with a 
fidelity to detail which is wonderful. Latitude and longitude 


are indicated by telegraph wires, and tablets show the position 
of the cities. Ingenious devices are employed in illustrating 
botanical studies also, For example, the pine is illustrated by 
a picture showing the cone, leaf, and dissected flower, set in a 
frame which shows the bark and longitudinal and transverse 
sections of the wood. 


— A contemporary is responsible for the statement that the 
girl-graduates in England wear gowns precisely like those worn 
by university men, and made by the same tailor. At present 
they have only donned the B.A. robe, which is black and 
brown, and the B.Sc., which is yellow and black; but no doubt 
in time they will attain to those of higher degrees. The ladies 
rich in academical honors wear white gloves and carry the 
square white college caps in their hands. 


— The centennial anniversary of the incorporation of the 
city of Charleston, S. C., was celebrated last week. Mayor 
Courtney delivered the centennial address, and an ode written 
for the occasion by Paul Hayne was read. A marble bust of 
Robert S. Hayne, executed by Valentine, the Virginia sculptor, 
was unveiled. Mayor Courtney presented to the city a marble 
bust in the classic style, and of heroic size, of the late James 
L. Petigree. The bust was executed by Harrish in Rome, and 
is intended to mark the mayor’s appreciation of the support 
and confidence of the citizens of his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the city. We should think that if any one is entitled 
to a mark of appreciation it is the worthy mayor himself, who 
om wae so much for the cause of education in the city and 


— A bill which recently passed the Michigan Legislature re- 
quires all teachers in that State to pass an examination in 
physiology and hygiene, with particular reference to the effects 
of — drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system. 


— The apostles of the new French educational movement 
seem in no wise frightened by the deficit in the budget, writes 
the Paris correspondent of the New York Evening Post. The 
upper council, which decides on matters of public instruction, 


has just approved of the immediate creation of lyceums or 
colleges for young girls. The State pays 1,650,000 francs for 
the building in which it proposes to establish the “ lyceum ’”’ 
in that city. It is impossible for any one unfamiliar with 
France to have an adequate idea of the excitement created in 
certain circles by this attempt to give the women of the coun- 
try an education which is abreast of modern progress. 


— Charles L. Colby has given $1,000,000 to establish a new 
university in Wisconsin. It was his father, Gardner Colby, 
= — the, college which bears his name in Water- 
ville, Me, 


— The plet of the fifty elaborate addresses read at Ocean 
Grove, will be found in the following brief address, by Joshua 
H. Given, a Kiowa Indian youth: 

“Of all the blessings which God has given to man, there is 
not one go necessary to his happiness as education,—education 
I mean in its best sense; Christian education. Without it, 
whatisman? A splendid slave, a reasonable savage. With- 
out it, what is this world in which he lives? A dark and des- 
olate cavern without order or wealth or ornament. Without 
it, what is the condition of man? He lives a life little above 
the wild beasts which are his prey. His dwelling-places are the 
habitations of cruelty. But light up the torch of knowledge. 
How great the transition! The seasons change, the landscape 
lives, the earth unfolds her treasures and the heavens unroll 
their wonders, and all nature rises revealed before him; cruelty 
and oppression flying before the torch of knowledge. Educate 
a race and they rise to the dignity of a noble manhood.”’ 


— Take a half-day often for declamations, readings, dia- 
logues, compositions, and a general review exercise, and talk 
over the use and value of each study.—Ez. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
Into half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonful of Acid 
Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. 


rious result, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Don’t fill the system with quinine, when 
fever and ague and malarial fever can be much 
more effectively treated by Ayer’s Ague Cure. 
Warranted to cure. 


helped by the Bitters, and am not afraid to say 
80. Yours without a struggle, 


— The population of India will soon exceed 


* * * T have been greatly 


JosH BILLINGS. 


oards of Education! 


Teachers and Trustees! 


— The immense crematory in Rome is in| 
almost daily use. Cremation is daily becoming 
more popular, and bids fair soon to dispose of 
more corpses in the Italian capital than old- 
fashioned burial. 


— “IT have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease and find it 
all I could desire.’’—A. A. Holbrook, Worcester, 
Mass. 


— The great American cyclone is ‘‘Gale”’ 
Hamilton. 

— A relic hunter,—a fellow endeavoring to 
capture a widow. 


KAHOKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters 
of Bishop & Co., last fall, for my daughter, and 
am well pleased with the Bitters. They did 
her more good than all the medicine she has 
taken for six years. Wa. T. McCLure. 

The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for seven 
or eight years, and could obtain no relief until 
she used Hop Bitters. She is now in as good 
health as any person in the country. We have 
a large sale, and they are making remarkable 
cures. W. H. BisHor & Co. 


— Paris has 23 libraries, which it is proposed 
to increase in number to 40. More than one- 
half of all the books read are novels. 


NEURALGIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


In Aurora, IIl., lives Mrs. Wm. Henson. She 
says: ‘Samaritan Nervine cured me of neu- 
ralgia, vertigo, and sick-headache.”’ 


— A California board of supervisors appro- 
priated a sum to purchase a wooden leg for a 
citizen, and charged the amount to ‘ perma- 
nent repairs and improvements.’’ 

— “Dr. Benson’s CeleryPills cured my severe 
neuralgia.’ Mrs. H. M. Cocklin, Shepherd- 
town, Pa, 

— A statistician figures out a steady decrease 
in the population of China. He says the pres- 
ent number of inhabitants cannot exceed 300,- 
000,000. The chief cause of diminution is 
charged to the use of opium. 


I@™ A pint of the finest ink for families or 
schools can be made from a ten-cent package 
of the Diamond Dye. They color silk, wool, 
or cotton, 


— He benefits himself who doeth good to 
others, 


— Years add to the faith of those cured of 
heart disease by use of Dr. Graves’ Heart Reg- 
ulator. For thirty years it has proved itself a 
specific. Price, $1.00. 


— In Virginia they are making flour of pea- 
nuts, and it is praised. It is customary in 
Georgia to pound the nuts for a pastry. 


JosH Bituines HEARD FaRom. 
Newponrt, R. I., Aug. 11, 1880. 
Dear Bitters—I am here trying to breathe in 
all the salt air of the ocean, and having been a 
sufferer for more than a year with a refractory 


liver, I was induced to mix Hop Bitters with 
the sea gale, and have found the tincture a glo- 


that of China, the latter ceasing to be the most 
populous country on the globe. 


— Do you wish a beautiful complexion ? 
Then use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses and 
purifies the blood, and thereby removes blotches 
and pimples from the skin, making it smooth 
and clear, and giving it a bright and healthy 
appearauce. 


MISS PRATT’S 


Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 


BELMONT, MASS. (six miles from Boston). 
The 18th school year will begin Sept. 20. Circulars 
on application. 432 e 


An Extraordinary Offer ! 


We send FREF four Magazines,— 


Wide Awake, - - - - - for One Year; 
Our Little Men and Women, - 
The Pansy. - - - 
Babyland, - - - 


To avy Teacher or School ordesing 
5 Volumes Miss Yonge’s Histories, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Rome, 
Greece, 
England, 
Germany, 
France, 


IF YOU DESIRE TO 
SUPPLY YOUR SCHOOL 
— WITH — 
Examination Paper, 
Perfect Pencil Tablets, 
- Spelling Blanks, 
Exercise Books. 
* Ye Knickerbocker’ Drawing Tablets, 
‘Ye Knickerbocker’ Blotter Tablets, 
Climax Blackboard Eraser, 
Neutral Tint Paper (aii sizes). 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
“ACME’? GOoDs, 
You will be satisfied with the price.and quality. 


Quincy Practice Paper. 


Samples and prices sent on application, 


For sale by all Dealers and manufactured by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


117 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PADDED PAPERS. 430 ¢ 


Sending us $7.50 for same, and 5@ cts. for postage 
if they are to be sent by mail. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


EDUGATIONAL._ 


1888; The NEW, CALENDAR of the 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


tINGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIO |rnaorsea by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 


autifully Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
— th musical friends. Send names and addresses 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass. 


The Largest and Music, Literary ana 


best in 
Art School,and HOM E for young ladies, in 


wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 

We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 


1 Subscription A 
HOW Ne Oldest of the bind in th: O'S. at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 


,at CLUB RaTEs. Send 


Order all Funsoss0aLs American | st be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 


TO and Foreign 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- | ,,ckages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


GLOBES always on hand. Price lis« on 


) six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR | ++ 15 sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
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A YES & CO., 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


$5 10 $20 Me. 


P, O, Box 35, 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


[425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


| 
: 
| 
/ yy. =), 
Dh 
\ 
| : 
| 
| 
iig | 27 So. 6th Bt. | 
i PHILA. 
| 
MONEY | Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 
a 
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Some Late Publications. 


A Day in the - - - - - Colesworthy Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost, $1, 1 
hts of Men and Women. - - - yee 
of Geometry. - - - A H Welsh 8C & Co. Chicago $1 
Robert Raikes Library. Nos.Il.toX. - - - Am 8 nion, Phila ea, =. 
Tried and True. - - - Edward Dews, New Bedford 
Scottish Characteristics. - ° - - - P Hood Funk & Wagna'ls, NY sm 
Lectares, Essays, and Sermons. - - - Jobnaon Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston - 
Keenie’s To-morrow. - - - - - - Conklin D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 =o 
Cambridge Sermons. - - McKenzie 1 
Hill Rest. - - Moalton “ “ 1 
More Words about the Bible. - - - - Bush John W Lovell & Co,NY 2c, 7 
The Scientific Angler. - - - - - Foster The Orange Judd Co, NY 1 . 
A Washington Winter. - - - - - Dahigreen Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 - 
micrographs. - - - - wanes ~~ “ 
ix. ° - - - - - - - arin 
Hymns. - - - - - - - Mac Kellar Porter & Coates, Phila 1 25 
The Blind Canary. - - - - - - McDermott G@ P Putnam's Sons, NY 1 x 
Dictionary of Useful Animals. - - - - Simmonds E & FN Spon, NY 2 = 
The Art of England. - - - - - - Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, NY > 
Medieval Civilization. - - - Adams D Appleton & Co, NY 
The Home Library. - - - - A Penn “ 
Don’t.—Manual of Mistakes in Speech. Parch. Series 
The High Tide. ° - Ingelow Roberts Bros, Boston 4 
Good Night and Good Morning. - - . Houghton & Severn “ 4 1 
Margaret Fuller. - - - - - - Julia Ward 
Young Folks Annuals for tess. Jobe Allen, Boston 


| greatly interest all who are in search of the 
| best text-books in Mathematics, Greek, Lativ, 

ALL of our readers interested in scientific German, English Literature and Language, 
instruction, and in mathematical, optical, and! wental Philosophy, Elocution Manuals, and 
other physical instruments and apparatus, Felectic Short-hand. Messrs. Griggs & Co. have 
should read carefully the announcement made not only a superior list of books, so far as text 
on the fourth colamn of the 114th page of THE ang authorship are concerned, but they are, iv 
JouRNAL of this week, by James W. Queen « | mechanical execution, unexcelled in any coun- 
Co, 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. We try. Paper, type, and binding are all in tle 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


are informed that this firm has the largest and 
most complete collection of scientific apparatus 
in the world. Each department of science is 
fully represented. The Optical Instrument 
Department, including microscopes, etc., has a 
catalogue of 188 pages, and is under the over- 
sight of persons competent by knowledge and 
experience to keep the instruments up to the 
highest standard. The same is true of the 
Mathematical Instrument Department, the cat- 
alogue of which has 144 pages. The Philo- 
sophical Department comprises all instruments. 
designed for demonstrating the laws, princi- 
ples, and facts of physical scieuce. The cat-| 
alogue of 200 pages contains an elaborate list’ 
of apparatus. The Meteorological Department | 
embraces thermometers, barometers, anemome- 
ters, rain gauges, mining lamps, etc. The cat- 
alogue for this department is now in press, and 
will shortly be ready for distribution. Mr. 
Queen has had nearly a half-century of experi- 


ence in this business, and his goods are un- 
surpassed. We advise all to correspond with 
this great house who want goods of their class. 


** ROUGH ON RATS.” 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 


Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
15 cts. 


IF you want a practical and thorough 
bookkeeping for use in your school the coming 
term, read the announcement of William Ware 
& Co,, 47 Franklin Street, Boston, in this 
week’s paper. 

Mayor Beatty’s BirtHpay. — Mayor 
Beatty, the organ builder of Washington, N. J., 
celebrated his 35th birthday on the 14th inst. 
The Mayor, although still young, has accom- 
plished more than falls to the lot of any one 
man in a million in a lifetime; and it is not too 
much to say that his name will pass down to 
history enrolled with the most successful busi- 
ness men of our times 


**Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, worms, Constipation; tasteless. 25 cts. 

IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


TEACHERS of private and public schools and 
school officers should notice the admirable list 
of books advertised on the last page of Tux 
JOURNAL by Macmillan & Co.,.112 Fourth 
Avenue, New-York city. They have reduced 
the price of Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in 


Logic to 40 cents, This is one of the very best | 


books on this subject in print, and the present 
price makes it one of the cheapest. Send for 


Macmillan & Co.’s Catalogue. Their list of 
books, school and miscellaneous, contains many 
books of great interest to educators. 


FLIES, roaches, ants, bed b 
chipmunks, cleared out by “ Rough on he” is cts. 


é THe column announcement of new books by 
S.C. Griggs & Co., 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, in Taz Jougwat of this week, will 


best style. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from rye having had 

laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ionsahe of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervons Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to ali who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


ALL who are efilicted with salt rheum, itch, 
scald head, impetigo, or any other eruption of 
the skin, should use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure in- 
digestion and perpetuate bodily vigor. No 
jpn Of druggists. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Will be glad to send to any address, on application, 


A Portrait Catalogue of all their Publications, 


Containing Portraits of over Twenty of the Eminent American and English Authors whose works they publish; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Books, 
Including many admirable Books for Supplementary Reading; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Choice Books, 


For Sunday Schools and Families, — 


BOOKS SELECTED FROM THEIR STANDARD AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


° hers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enmter- 
mann tides ot Cham which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Interlinenrs have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES, 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


speci ‘atalogue free. 
al DE SE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
School Ww School 
apPP Be (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


» 

~ We desire to call the attention'of Teach- 
Wf ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of Lead pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send ome? 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted, 

Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonshire st., Roston, Maas. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors 304, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nasenu New Veork. 


New Sryres: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards. finest qualily, 
largest variety and lowest prices, 50 
esent 


chromos with name, 10c., @ pri 
“th eachorder Leos. & Co ,Clintonville.Conn. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BRE. 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
878 34 Park Row, New Vork. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and ringle 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among 
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deep’s Common School Law, Hughes 
Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slating, Cheney 3, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools. 


Stamp for Catalogues. 


| HARVARD GRADUATE,with highest hon- 

| ors in Classics, who bas had experience in teachings 

| wishes a few private — to fit for college. Reference, 
given. Address A. L. HopDGES, Taunton, Mass. 430 


Practical Elocution. 


| By J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM. Designed for use in 
| schools and colleges and for all interested in Elocu- 


| tion. 200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 
| A condensed yet comprebensive treatment of the 
| whole subject of Elocution; giving brief consideration to 
| all the topics bearing upon natural expression. Voice. 
articulation, expression, gesture, and meth- 
ods of instruction comprise the chief departments 
|of the work, each department being illustrated by 
| varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
| afford the broadest application. Special rates for intro- 
duction. Correspondence solicited. For sale by all 
booksellers, or by the publishers, 


NAT’L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Publication 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., 
Department. (430 eow] PHILADELPHIA, 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
on 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf cow 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
|Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, o 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Col 
lege “Calendar, containing full par 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Masa. 


Bound Volumes 


One Epucatiow, The JOURNAL OF EDOCATIO 
PRIMARY TEACHER, Address this Office 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 


The New Schoo! Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken live/y home interest ; they are beautiful; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Profeasors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for every department of instruction; recommend: 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies that are 
coming in daily. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 
Again I have secured advancement through your 
agency. Accept thanks for eX interest and prompti- 
tute in my behalf. EpGar M. WHEELER, 
Sept. 18,'82. Prin. High Sch. Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. 


After months of profitless registration in four other 
agencies, I registered with you very late in the season, 
and immediately received information which enable me 
to secure a responsibie and lucrative position. From 
a personal knowledge of your Bureau, I heartily com- 
mend it to teachers seeking positions, and committees 
desiring teachers. They can rely upon the courteous 
manager of the Pennsylvania Educational Buréau to 
recommend only suitable and competent candidates, 

H. Bow gs, Jr. 

Sept. 18,’82. Prin. Medina Acad., Medina, N. Y. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials. 
Address L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


Home and 

Foreign TEACHERS AGENCY. 
Att AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 

taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 

ast th St. (U 

Javet’s Time and otber Globes. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’s 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tators, Teachers 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee ra, ete., 
recommended to ¢ olleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex- 

Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, ete. 415 m 
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‘THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1. Aids teachers in obtaining situations, 

2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Teachers’ and circular sent for 
stamp. Address A. LOVELL & CO.,, 

16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

calls for teachers.” 424 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, 


and Europe. 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT A} 
SCHOOL PROPERTY, 
Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut S8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


GOOD WORDS. 
BELOIT, WI8., July 31, 1883, 
National School Supply Bureau: 

Last April, being then in charge of a large public 
echool, but desiring a position in some goed academy or 
college, I placed my name with your Bureau, During 
the first part of the present month I received notice 
from you of @ vacancy in such a place as I desired. 

Putting myself in communication with the party con- 
cerned I received the appointment. I am well satisfied 
with the management of the Burean, and feel sure that 
it fills a useful and necessary place in our school econ- 
omy. You are at liberty to use my name if you wish. 

Respectfully, EDWARD O. FISKE, 
Headmaster Markham Academy, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For application-form and circular address 


NAT’L SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
431 ¢ 87 Fifth Ave., Ca1caao, ILL. 


TEACHER, 


BUILD’G., CHIOAGO, will supply able Supts. and 
cialists, with good positions in the Central, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

ear, in public or private schools. Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 


Bes Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 


27 Teachers Wanted, at: | of 


Special Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas O1ty, Mo, 
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Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMOBS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILE CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTION 

AND 8C 


Dr. Benson’s New Remedy 


THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 
nal treatment, 

‘All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package, 


DID SHE DIE? 
“No!” 


‘She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for yeare,”’ 

‘* The doctors doing her no good ;”” 

‘* And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

‘Indeed ! Indeed !”’ 

‘* How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.” 


A DAUGHTER’S MISERY. 

«‘ Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed of 
mise 
“ Fase a complication of kidney, liver, rheumatic 
trouble, and nervous debility. 

« Under the care of the best physicians, 

«* Who gave her disease various names, 

“ But no relief. 

« And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it.”—THE PARENTS. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 


‘¢ My daughters say : 


“How much father is since he used Hop 
Bitters.” 


“ He is getting well after his long suffering from a 
disease declared incurable ”’ 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bitters,””"—A 
Lapy of Utica, N. Y. 


RI 1S UNFAILING 
Tay AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
NE Epileptic Fits, 
Spasms, Falling 
RVI Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 


Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. | 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 


Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


wonderful Invigor- 
edasinking system, LIN/EIRIVIE 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A.RICHMON 

ucoicat co, sotePro- [ CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Boots for the Bncoumagement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 


and make from $35 te @75 weekly, write to 
893 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


ADIES \AJHITE |JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 
N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 

. tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the - 


dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00, 
WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Con. PARKER, 


339 tf 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
“ply to HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
tt 25 Arch Street, Boston. 


TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 


OF SONG ore Agents Wanted 
300 best-loved of song, 
comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in 
M ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly 100; 
ere, elegantly bound, only $23.50. Highly prai 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The horse opens his mouth when one sa 
“‘ oats,” shuts it when one says “ bridle.” ” 
— A benefit conferred on the worthy is en- 


graved in stone; on the unki 
water.—Talmud. nd, written in 


" — The devil tempts man, but th 

tempts the devil.— Turkish, 
— A man will not build a hut until he has 

been drenched, nor stoop until he has hit his 

head.—Telugu. 


— Who can govern himself i 
the. world. ich 


— The chimney never takes fire 
within.—Turkish, 
— Patience is the key of joy, but haste is the 
key of sorrow.* 
— Hurry is good only for catching 
— A contented mind is a specific for making 
gold.—Tamul. 


— When you are an anvil, be patient; when 
a hammer, strike.—Arabic, 

— Sorrow is to the soul what the worm is to 
the wood. * — Turkish, 

* Russian: Rust eats iron, care the heart. 

— Who flies not high, falls not low. —Chinese. 

— A boat which is swamped at sea may be 
bailed out, but a shipwreck of the affections is 
final.— Malay. 

— A man without a friend is a left hand with- 
out the right.— Hebrew (Talmud). 

— A single coal does not burn well; a com- 
panionless traveler finds the journey tedi ous.* 
— Badaga. 

* Russian: With one hand,I do not even tie a knot, 

— Love, like a creeper, withers and dies, if 
it has nothing to embrace.— Bengali. 

— When we cross one mountain, another 
appears.— Arabic. 

— Mountains are smooth at a distance, and 
rugged when near.— Telugu. 

— Forethought is easy, repentence is hard.— 
Chinese. 


— There is no hand to catch time.— Rengali. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


west Ra’ tages 

nowhere 

AY & EVENING asi 

obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 

their studies in connection with music, in ali the 

branches.common and high- 

matics, Eng rature, Physiology ory, 

Political Economy, Mental Science, Mora} Philoso- 

hy, Latin, etc., etc., etc. 

NGUACES 

native teachers’ in- 

uding French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
M. Berlitz, Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italian. 

Including Vocal 

Technique, Elocu- 

Art, 


Drawing, Painting, 
and China 
Oil and Water 


Classes for beginners,under best 
teachers, for, $9.00 for twenty 
ns. Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, 
ns on all Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for aay students, Roo! 
Board and Instruction in the elegantly furn 
Director, Preceptress, Resident 
es Physician, and Matron, reside in 
building, in the very heart of Boston, confessediy 
the musical and artistic centreot America. Class ac- 
commodations for 3000 lady and gentlemen students, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION has 
e gained a national reputation, and is now patronized 
by many of the best schools, public and private, in 
every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of able 
* and experienced teachers, who are not seeking 
but preferment. 


Hence School Officers have learned where to apply 
for the best teachers, and the best teachers where 
to register to find access to the best schools. 
A his Bureau is under the management of a gd 
e sional educator, who bas spent forty years the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
430 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Autumn 
Schools 


GOoD WORDS. 


From WM. H. MOWRY, Ps.D., Prin. English High 
and Classical School, Providence, R.I., Aug. 2, 1883. 
Hream Ornovrt, LL.D.:— Permit me to thank you for 
your kindness and attention repeatedly conferred in 
connection with the N. E. Bureau of Education. I have 
had occasion to call upon the Bureau both to furnish 
teachers and to secure for teachers. In both 
cases I was surprised your ready facilities. One 
year ago when our school was suddenly called upon to 
secure a new teacher for an important position, you 
sent usa remarkable of names to choose from, — 
excellent men, graduates from Brown, Williams, Am- 
herst, Harvard, and Yale. When my son wanted a 
place to teach, you found him an excellent ition, and 
without delay. I take pleasure in cordially commend- 
ing the N. E. Bureau of Education to all persons need- 
ing first-class teachers, and to all teachers needing first- 

class positions. 
From Supt. C. B. METCALF, Bighlend Military Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass., June 14, 1883. 


ae very fast. and 
Street, Boston. 


During the two years I have ized your Bu- 
eral | reau of Entucation, have been satinfied with your 
judgment in selecting % 


teachers for my academy 


SUST PUBLISHED: 
Essentials of Geometry, 


BY 
ALFRED H. WELSH, A.M., 


Late Professor of Mathematics in Buchtel College, 
Author of “ Deve ent of English Interature 
and Language. 
Part [.,—PLANE Grometry. Part [/.,—GEOME. 
TRY OF SPACE. In one Vol., Crown 8vo, 277 pages. 
Retail $1.50. 


“T have apts examined it page by , and as 
the examination advanced my interest only increased. 
I know of no better work for a beginner; and then its 
title is no misnomer,—it does, indeed, contain the easen- 
tials of Geometry,—all a student really needs to know 
forthe ordinary work of school aud college. The exer- 
cises are admirable, both in character and arrangement. 
I think it cannot fail to give satisfaction, as it meets the 
dificulties my experience has shown to be common to 
students beginning the study.”—G. B. McElroy, D.D., 
Ph.D., Prof. of Mathematics, Adrian College, Mich. 

* Its clearness of demonstration and aptness of illus- 
tration especially commend it to p essive teachers. 
The exercises and constructions are admirable.”—C. S. 
Hemingway, Prin. of High School, Holyoke, Mass. 

“Tt is beyond question, in my judgment, the best text- 
book on the subject I have ever seen. The book is u 
with the times in the science of Geometry, and wi 
recommend itself to every ae and practical 
teacher who may examine it.’’— W. Arnold, Prof. of 
Mathematics, ci ti Wesleyan College. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. By 
Prof. A. H. Welsh, A.M. Second Edition. Two volz., 
crown octavo, cloth, 1,100 pages. Retail, $5.00, 


A masterly work. The ablest, the most complete, the 
most fascinating that has ever appeared on this increas- 
ingly important subject. Its use will interest a class 
more in the subject than any other book of its kind. 

ea It has been used in many schools with great suc- 
cess. 


** Admirably adapted to text-book use.”—Prof. W. G. 
Williams, LL.D., Ohio Wesleyan University. 


very cordially recommend it.’"— Cyrus Northrop, 
LL.B., Prof. of English Literature, Yale College. 

“T like it better than anything else I have seen. I 
think we shall introduce it into our post-graduate 
course,” —C. N. Sims, D.D.,Pres’t and Prof. of English 
Literature, Syracuse University. 

“Tt gives excellent satisfaction, wears well, stands 
the test of school-room work.’’—J. C. Kagle, Prin. of 
High School, Edinburg, Ind. 


“The best work on English Literature ever origina- 
ted in this country, and possessed of many points of 
superiority over any other work of the kind with which 
I am acquainted, It is eminently worthy a place in 
every public and private library, and in every echool- 
room. I cannot recommend too highly its admirable 
adaptation to the moral as well as the intellectual cult- 
ure of the young, and the comparative ease and interest 
with which an author may be studied upon its unique 
plan.”—John B. Peasiee, LL.D., Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Cincinnati. 


MAHAN’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
Second Edition. Retail, $1.50. 

“Tt is the desideratum. I regard itas justthe kind 
of come work needed for our public schools, and 
the best kind of preparation for future coliege studies. 
I heartily endorse and strongly recommend the work.” 
—B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D, Prof. of Philosophy Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Have just finished ‘ Mahan’s Mental Philosophy,’ 
in class, and have enjoyed it increasingly from intro- 
duction to conclusion.’’—David H. Moore, D.D., Chan- 
cellor of the Unwwersity of Denver. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMA 
By Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


“‘ The work is eminently practical, giving all essential 
information, and yet, with remarkable ingenuity, con- 
densing the whole so skillfully, that much time 1s saved, 
—and often much labor,—both for teacher and pupil. 
I shall certainly recommend its use in the junior classes 
of this University.’—M. Schele De Vere, LL.D., Prof. 
of Modern Languages, University of Virginia. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 


ALSO PUBLISH : 

GERMAN WITHOUT GBAMMAR OR 
DICTIONARY. By Dr. Zur Brucke, Part I., Tenth 
Edition, 75 cents; Part II., $1.25. 

JONES’S FIBST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen & Green- 
ough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions 
& Morris, Gildersleeve, Harkness (Revised), and 
Chase & Stewart. Retail, $1.25. 

JONES’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Adapted to the leading grammars. Retail, $1.00. 

JONES’S EXERCISES IN GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION, 2ist Edition. Retail, $1. 

BOISE’S FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 
Sixteenth Edition. Retail, $1-25. 

BOISE’S HOMER’S ILIAD. First Three 
Book edition. Retail, $1.00, First Six Book edition. 
Retail, $1.50, 

ANEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Louise Maertz. $1. 
Key to same (for teachers only), 50 cents. 


RAYMOND’S OBATORS’ MANUAL. 
$1.50. 

BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. 
$1.50. 


ELECTIC SHORT HAND. By Prof. J. G. 
Cross. Fifth Thousand. Cloth, $2.00. 


Iw Sold by Booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


Liberal terms made for introduction. De- 
scriptive circulars sent on application. 


S. O. GRIGGS & 


432 87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RUTGERS - COLLEGE. 


(Chartered as “ Queen’s College ” in 1770.) 

New Brunswick, N. J.,1 hour from N. Y. on Pa. R. R. 
Year begins (examination for admission), Sept. 20, 1883. 
Sloane Prizes for the best (Classical) Entrance Exam- 
ination; ist, $400 ($100 cash); 2d, ($350); $50 cash. 

Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Sey- 
enteen Professors; no tutors. Classical Course full 
and thorough. Ine facilities for study of 
French and German, with a view te practical use. 
Laboratory work for all students in Chemistry. Well- 
— stronomical Observatory for students’ use. 
Full Geological Cabinet. Ample Provision for Elect- 
ives, junior and senior years. The SOIENTIFIO DE- 
PARTMENT is the N. J. State College. Constant field- 

ractice in Surveying. Full course in Draughting. 

raduates have uniformly secured profitable positions 
in professional scientific work. 
The Alm of the College,—Thoroughness in all Work. 
Best facilities and personal attention for student. 
No young man who proves himself patient and perse- 
vering will be allowed to give up his college course for 
want of some assistance. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers Col- 


lege, MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, pone &eo. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes, Address the strar, 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
XFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory Coll was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HAyYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
Three New Build 


$123.75 to $192.50, 8. 
Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth or Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E, R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. K. 
FosEs, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West St., Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
x oe examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
an 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Pe POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[4a SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


_ Address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 xx 
MA WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantifn! 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OrTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoronsteR. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883. 

65 Address E. H. LL, Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

Tuesday, ove =. For information, address the Prin- 
Cc. 430 zz 


cipal, UNDS, Ph.D. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, 


course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Fra 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hypks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mss, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 133 


‘HE TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
YorK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kinde - 

ten Teachers, with Model Kindergarten, No.7 E. 

St., will re-open October 4. Prof. JoHN KRAUS, Mrs. 

M. KRAvs-BOELTE, Principals. 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 


BBOTT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies. The 

fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 

information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
KEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 430 f 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
nducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 az 


R. AND MRS. HAILMAN’S SCHOOL FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte, Ind. Send for 
to Mrs. ENDORA HAILMANN, as above, 432g 


> 
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It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IV 
| 
Schools in all departments, Instrumental and 
nder the ablest Professors, in classes and LTesate 
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and Opera. The course of Instruction is systematic - 
FINE. Principal 
Colors, under Mary E. Carter, Wm. Briggs, T. E. 
Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, Wm. Weerd, and others, ° 
PHYSIC L CULTURE taught bya 
lady teacher, 
who thoroughly understands the science. Classes for 
ladies, also for young girls, with special care to their 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Harkness’s Latin Prose Composition, Part II. 


The Second Part of Harkness’s Latin Prose Composition may now be had bound 
separately, with Notes and Vocabulary. The references are to the Standard 
edition of the author's Latin Grammar. 

Part IL. is intended to furnish the learner such instruction and practice in 
Latin Prose Composition as will fit him for entrance to any college in this coun- 
try. The exercises have special reference to the syntax cf the language, and are 
toa great extent, imitations of the ordinary constructions contained in the Com 
mentaries of Caesar and the Orations of Cicero. In subject-matter they also relate, 


to topics contained in thosef{works. For all grammatical rules and principles, the 
student is referred directly to the grammar. A series of models, selected from the 
writings of Cicero, accompanies each lesson. Special attention is given to the 
important subject of Synonyms and Idioms. 

A specimen copy will be sent to teachers on receipt of 60 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


432 a New Werk, Boston, Chicage, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Piace, New Vork: 


Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 


FRANKUIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, WARREN'S SPELLERS, 


MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


ta Sent for Circulars. 


CAMPBELLS U. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classicai Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome I2meo 
volume, 515 pp., cloth, @1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 com 


ts. 
A. C, Armstrong & Sen, New York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except Titus 
andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. 0, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston. Mase. 


New-England School Book Agency, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 


By James H. WormaAn, A.M., PH.D. 


This is a specialty, for beginners in the atudy of the 
French language; tally equal to Prof. Worman’s stand- 
ard Ge:man works Avdresa 

HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’) Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, Koston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 


47 Franklin Street. 404 7z 
LARE MAYNARD 34 Broadway, 
0 NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histeries and Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Reme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Seed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessous in Eng- 
lish and Higher Le««ons in English; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ayv., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OUTLINES of MAP-DRAWING, 
By F. E. BANGS. 


Sawple by mail, 20 cents. 
RVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


87 Franklin Street, - - RONTON: 
16 Aster Place, - - NEW VORK. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 


Sc Wall Maps 


Ie Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHROL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


d examination, address 
tf W. GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
STORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 


(4 vols. ready $1.00 $1.25 
Putnam’s of Atlases (i vols.), 750. to $25 
The Element ctence Series (30 vols.), 75 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 8e 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logtc 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 


Chadbourne’s Natural | 1.56 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Iifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Plain, Practical, and Thorough! 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


BOOK - KEEPING, 


By CALVIN G. HuTOHINSON, Practical Accountant, 
and WALTERS. PARKER, Master Bennett Sch’l, Boston. 


The authors of this book have thought best to te.1 the 
“Story of Accounts” in an explanatcry manner, illus- 
trating the different topics by facsimiles of memo- 
randa, drafts, notes, checks, account.books, etc., which 
the trader and merchant use in their daily business, 
— thus showing the instrament and explaining its nature 
and application at the same time. By this plan the 
teacher is left to question as he may find necessary, 
avoiding any set form of “ question and answer,” whica 
leads to the habit of memorizing without a complete 
understanding. A vast deal of information is given in 
a small space, very little of which has ever appeared in 
asimilar work. It presents the latest and best method 
for teaching beginners, or Saaporng old systems in 
practice. Apy person can easily acquire as thorough 
a knowledge of the subject from this Look as it is possi- 
ble to get, outside of the actaal experience of the count- 
ing house. Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the following prices, viz,: 

Single and Double Entry,. . . . Cloth, $1, 

Elementary Principles and Single Kntry, * $1.98 

Blanks to accompany 8. and D. Entry, +75 

= K. P. and 8. Entry, .6@. 

For terms for introduction and exchange 

Academies, and Colleges, address éimmeneen: 
WILLIAM WARE & CO, Pubs , 
d 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


37 W. 234 »t., New York. 146 Tremont St, Bos 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. ROBERT CLARKE, 


Cincinnati, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUC TION, beginning with the spoken and written Language and ending with 


grammar, always using French in the class room, 


Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, by L. SauveuR and A. N. Vay DAELL. $1.00. It is 


an jotroduction to the Petites Causeries and to the 


Causeries avec mes Eléves. In it particular attention is 


given to pronunciation, and the book aims also to familiarize apils wits French conju 


Who destre to 
Midséus, after the Grst of July; Dp. L, Sacvaur, 


DAint themselves with the book may obtain & copy by sendi 50 ce to the Teachers 
M ng pth to 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 pp., royal oct. 


Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, as Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
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Singers’ ‘Welcome! 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 
By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants, and Anthems. 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME. Mr. Emerson's 
last, and, presumably, bis best, Singing-class book, is a 
pew and fresh compilation perfect in melody and har- 
mony, and there is a great variety of subjects in its 192 

e8 


attractive of secular music (songs, duets, 
giees. etc.) provide for the useful practice of choirs and 
classes. 
50 pieces of sacred music (hymn tunes and anthems) 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for one 
ear. 
’ New features in the elementary course will commend 
themselves to teachers. Every wide-awake ow 
class teacher will be glad to examine the new : 
which is to be so widely used. 


Send 75 cts. for specimen copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
i4 & 16 
(Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
‘Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. \Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
|Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., (Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens’s Child's History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
419 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 
Publish “ This Simply True” Memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful Portrait, in the following styles: 
12mo, Laid Paver, Boards, uncut, . § .50 


4to Heavy Paper, Boards, uncut, ¥ 1,50 


“Thave brought you only one drawing to-day,—it is 
the last sleep from which she waked on tnis earth, of a 
young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down to 
earth as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, and 
of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe 


that she is dead.” —John Ruskin, in Art of England. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Geographies. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circul 
Surnished on ennlication. and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


— | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
\ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= | 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College | 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies ee 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. ee 


